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Private and class instruction. 
classes. 


18-20 E. 41st Street 





the School o1 through any bookseller or the Volta Bureau. 


Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults b 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on three following pages.) 


INSTRUCTION IN LIP-READING 


To the Adult Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing 


Day and evening conversation and practice i 
Lectures by lip-reading. Normal training course. 


The New York School for the Hard-of-Hearing (incorporated) 
Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 


Mr. Edward B. Nitchie was the author of Lip-Reading: Principles and Practice ($1.50 net, postage extra), published 3 
Frederick A. Stokes Co., the most widely ased text-book on lip-reading, a handbook for teachers and for self-instruction. Gang be ohne 2 








Ask for circulars. a 


New York City 














San Francisco School of Lip-Reading 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 
Medal of Honor, Depariment of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 


Norma! Training Course 


Boston School of Lip-R 


Normal Training Course 

in Lip-Reading to be given by Miss Juliet D. Clark, Assistant Princ 
pal N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing, beginning April 8 
MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 

602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, 




















: Washington School of Readir : 
Instruction private or inclass. Practiceclasses Normal graduate of the New York School for a 
; Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N NS. N. 
406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal, Washington, D. C. 
LOS ANGELES SCHOOL OF LIP-READING MILWAUKEE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
For the Adult Deaf Nitchie Method Used 


Miss Lucy Ella Case, 
408 Mason Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Instruction for the Hard-of-Hearing Adult 
Exizasetu R. PoInpEXTER CoRALIEe N. KENFIELD 
915 SHreve Bui_pine San Francisco, Ca. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 
Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 


Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
. $18 South Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo. 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defects in Speech and Hearing.: 
6017 Von Versen Avenue St. Louis, Mo, 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss EvizasetH Brann, Principal 


* Nitchie Method Used. Private Conversation 
Classes. Current Events Classes. 


7043 Jenkins Arcade Pittsburgh, Pa. 




























Miss VIRGINIA SINCLAIR, A, B. ; 
402 Providence Bldg., 410 Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Miss IDA P. LINDQUIST, Principal 
Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, 
OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 


No. 4 Fro-Lzs, Cor. 20TH STREET AND CAPITAL AVENUB 
OmaHA, NEBRASKA f 


SYRACUSE aoa OF LIP-READING | 
jie Method 


Privies EK... Conversation Classes. 
Miss ELizaBeTa G. De Lany, A 














711 Oswego St. Draven: N.1 
Mrs. Bertha Brown Speed 
1369 East 50th Street, 


, 
Graduate of Edward B. Nitchie’s Normal Class 2 


BOISE, IDAHO 


MRS. EMMA L. HYANES . 
\ ADDRESS, BARBER, IDAHO 4 
LIP-READINC FOR THE HARD-OF-HEARING — 


Lip-Readers’ Magazine is full of suggestions 
beaplacag! to the Lip-Reader. ‘ 














Muller-Walle Method 


899 Woodward Avenue 





DETROIT SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
for the Adult Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


Instructors: Miss Gertrude Van Adestine, Miss Lucie Dumon, Miss Charlotte Willits 





Nitchie Method 


Detroit, Michigan 
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WHAT IS THE SECRET OF SUCCESS? 


BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


NCE upon a time the Sphinx asked 
this question: Vhat is the secret of 
success? 

“Push!” said the Button. 

“Never be led!” said the Pencil. 

“Take pains!” said the Window. 

“Always keep cool!” said the Ice. 

“Be up to date!” said the Calendar. 

“Never lose your head!’ said the 
Barrel. 

“Make light of everything!” said the 
Fire. 

“Do a driving business!” 
Hammer. 

“Aspire to greater things!” 
Nutmeg. 

“Be sharp in all your dealings! 
the Knife. 

“Do the work you are suited for!” said 
the Chimney. 

In this witty little modern fable, if we 
stop to think about it, there lies a thought 
which may be a valuable suggestion in 
answering a similar question which is so 


said the 
said the 


” said 


often asked of the lip-reading teacher,, 


namely, “What is the secret of lip-read- 
mg success?” 

The Button, the Pencil, the Window, 
the Glue, each found the secret, not in 
looking about and hunting for the roads 
that others had traveled, but in facing his 
own problem squarely and saying, ““What 
must J do to succeed ?” 

If the Glue had tried to push and the 
Button to stick—but isn’t that just what 
some people try to do? It never enters 


their heads that much of the failure in 
whatever they undertake to do can be 
traced to the fact that they only look 
about over the roads that others have 
traveled instead of facing their own prob-. 
lem squarely and saying, “What must / 
do to succeed ?” 

Let us take a group of ten to fifteen 
hard-of-hearing adults. They resemble 
the responses in our fable—no two alike ; 
no two have the same ability; no two 
have the same disposition; no two have 
had the same experience; and yet they 
all stand before the same question, “What 
is the secret of success?” 

“Mrs. X. makes a good lip-reader be- 
cause she is always so cheerful. If she 
fails a few times, she’s always ready for 
the next trial. I’m always so depressed 
when I fail. It seems so hopeless,” says 
Student No. 1. 

Now isn’t it very plain, my good reader, 
that this student will never make a suc- 
cess of it unless he changes his attitude? 
He has found the very key that will open 
the door leading to his success, but in- 
stead of using it he is going to try to “get 
there” some other way. What is the 
secret of success for this sort of a pupil? 
Be cheerful and cultivate a hopeful spirit. 

“Mr. Y. makes a good lip-reader. He 
has a wonderful: power of concentration. 
I can’t keep my mind on anything long 
enough,” says Student No. 2, in utter, 
discouragement. Could he have put the. 
reason for his failure any plainer than by 
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fact that the fault lies 
within himself? What is the secret of 
success for this sort of a pupil? Culti- 
vate the habit of concentration and watch 
yourself improve day by day. 

“Mrs. Z. makes such a good lip-reader. 
If she only catches a few words, her mind 
is able to connect the words and form the 
thought which the speaker wishes to con- 
vey. If I miss a word, it upsets me so 
that I forget all I did read,” says Student 
No. 3. If he sees that he cannot become 
so good a lip-reader as Miss Z. until he 
has overcome that nervous fretting over 
every little syllable, why doesn’t he make 
that his supreme effort? What is the 
secret of success for this sort of a pupil? 
Put more emphasis and thought into 
what you Do get, and what you DON’T get 
will lessen from day to day. 

If you were an art student, eager to 
make a success at landscape painting, and 
your teacher said that your work was 
very praiseworthy except your clouds, 
would you go about telling people, “I 
could become a fine landscape artist if 
I could only paint clouds.” What would 
you be more likely to do? Wouldn’t you 
paint clouds and clouds and clouds, so 
that that one thing would not be the 
stumbling block in your whole career? 
Why not adopt some such plan in your 
lip-reading study? There are very few 
people who are utter failures. Put more 
time and thought into the removing of 
the obstacles that prevent your success 
rather than standing before them in de- 
spair or trying to “get there” by going 
around them. 

Methods are the means the teacher uses 
to instruct the pupil in the necessary fun- 
damentals of the subject in hand. A 
teacher can so arrange a method that she 
can give a definite course of lessons in a 
definite amount of time; but why should 
any student expect to become a “finished 
product” from just, as we say, having 
“covered the ground ?” 

Newspaper articles and advertisements 
are often misleading. They tell of the 
marvelous results in lip-reading which 
are often more discouraging than encour- 
aging, for the hard-of-hearing reader is 


laying bare the 
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aware of the fact that such a goal is un- 
attainable for him. This does not mean, 
however, that we should not hear of these 
results. On the contrary, they are very 
valuable, especially to the teachers, but 
not as an advertisement. It gives one 
the impression of a patent medicine: “I 
have tried your remedy and am pleased 
to testify,” etc., and perhaps some of us 
would be more inclined to word our testi- 
monial in the spirit of the old farmer 
who was asked to tell what a certain 
medicine had done to cure a boil on his 
neck. “I have taken three bottles of 
your remedy,” he wrote. “My neck has 
almost disappeared, but the boil is still 
there.” 

But, to come back to seriousness. 
Isn’t it of the greatest importance, after 
all, for the teacher to try to put her pupil 
into the right attitude for tackling the 
subject? Half the battle is won if the 
pupil begins to face his own problem 
squarely. 

I am almost inclined to put this still 
stronger: One-half of the secret of suc- 
cess is in the mastering of a good 
method; the other half of the secret is 
the mastering of the individual difficulty 
which the pupil realizes he must over- 
come himself. 

A great mistake that a beginner is apt 
to make is this: He expects to make too 
great progress at once. He soon begins 
to read the lips of his teacher fairly well 
and is discouraged because he cannot 
read the lips of everybody else. He for- 
gets he is only a beginner. Trained 
teachers are, of course, the easiest to 
read, for they have studied phonetics and 
give the correct positions and movements 
of the organs of speech. 

He forgets that no two people move 
their lips exactly alike (or, to be more 
correct, some people hardly take the 
trouble to move them at all), and yet he 
is discouraged because he has not thas- 
tered it-all at once! 

Did you ever hear a beginner at the 
piano or violin who can play to you the 
first sonata he has memorized feel dis- 
couraged because he cannot play all re 
sonatas by all the composers? No, 
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deed. He feels quite proud and is ready 
for the next step. The same should be 
true of the beginner in the art of lip- 
reading. 

The next step for him is, I think, learn- 
ing to read the lips of the members of 
his family or his immediate associates. 
Here the determination to win should in- 
deed be the strongest of all, for has not 
the home to bear a small part, at least, of 
his affliction? Do not the members of 
our families suffer when we are discour- 
aged and disheartened ? 

It is the home, also, where the pupil 
can increase his vocabulary more rapidly, 
for here he feels at liberty to ask to have 
words or conversation repeated, or to 
have the speaker stand or sit in the right 
light, or to ask questions, all of which he 
hesitates to do when, speaking to stran- 
gers. I believe it is within the reach of 
every pupil to be successful in the home. 
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In the meantime he has, of course, had 
many opportunities to test his ability to 
read the lips of many others with whom 
he has come in touch. 

His efforts, however, will never be 
crowned with success if his mind is ever 
dwelling on his failures. I find it not in- 
frequent that a pupil calls an attempt a 
failure before he has really put any effort 
into it. All the rest of his life he will 
meet new people and have new lips to 
read. Success or failure? With few ex- 
ceptions, as I have mentioned before, 
where the speaker mumbles his words, so 
that even a hearing person finds it diffi- 
cult to understand him, the degree of 
success will depend upon his determina- 
tion to win! 


“Not greater strength, but how to use 
The power that I possess; 
Not more of love, but skill to turn 
A frown into success!” 





ANOTHER AUCTION SALE! 


BY ALICE N. TRASK 


ROFITING by the example of Miss 

Clark and Miss Brand, we had an 
auction sale at our practise class not long 
ago which may interest readers of THE 
VoLita REVIEW. 

I had told the class that I would con- 
duct an auction sale the following week; 
that they must come early and be well 
provided with money. To every one’s 
amusement, on the day of the sale one 
woman did bring a well-filled purse and 
was disappointed to learn that the sale 
would be all “make believe.” I called the 
sale “An Historical Auction.” The pupils 
had no clue except the title. I was the 
auctioneer and the pupils the bidders. 


I am offering you today a very unusual 
opportunity to buy some rare and useful 
articles of great historical value. It has 
taken years to form this collection, for 
each article is of superlative interest. 

Lot No. 1 is composed of one dozen 
silver teaspoons which belonged to Mar- 





tha Washington, wife of George Wash- 
ington, general in the Revolutionary War 
and first President of the United States. 
These spoons are solid silver and are 
marked “W.” If the name of any one 
here begins with “W,” the spoons would 
do for her. Think of getting such a val- 
uable lot which is also so useful. No one 
can have too many spoons. What is bid 
for these beautiful spoons? See how old 
they are and how beautiful! Five dollars 
is bid! Five dollars! Five dollars! Five 
fifty! Six dollars! Seven dollars! Ten 
dollars! Surely you won’t let these solid 
silver spoons go for ten dollars! Ah, fif- 
teen dollars! Twenty dollars! Who bids 
higher, higher? Twenty dollars! Twenty- 
one dollars! Twenty-two! Twenty-two 
dollars! Who bids higher? Twenty-five 
dollars!| Higher! Who bids higher? 
Who bids higher? Going for twenty-five 
dollars, these precious, solid silver tea- 
spoons that belonged to Martha Wash- 
ington! Going! Going for twenty-five 
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dollars! Going, going, gone! Sold to 
Miss for twenty-five dollars! 

The next article is an old Chippendale 
chair, solid mahogany and in perfect con- 
dition. This chair was brought over from 
England in the Mayflower by John AI- 
den’s mother. It was made in London in 
1615. Now what am I bid for this very 
valuable chair? It is not only valuable, 
but it will add style to any room. It is 
also very comfortable. Five dollars! 
Ten dollars! Why, a mission chair is 
worth more than ten dollars! Fifteen 
dollars! etc. Knocked down to Mrs. 
at thirty-five dollars. 

The next article is not so useful as the 
last two, but it is just as interesting. It 
is George Washington’s own hatchet! 
The very hatchet with which he chopped 
down the cherry tree. You are, no doubt, 
surprised that an article of such historical 
value should be offered for sale, but it 
was sold by a descendant of the Wash- 
ington family, who was tired of hearing 
her husband tell the story. 

What is bid for George Washington’s 
own hatchet? If you do not want it your- 
self, buy it for the Historical Society. 
What do I hear? Ten dollars! Ten dol- 
lars!' Ten dollars! etc. Sold for fifteen 
dollars. 

The article we have here now is not 
useful, as you would probably not care to 
wear it; but it is most interesting. ‘It is 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s hat! It is the only 
hat worn by Napoleon that I believe was 
preserved. It is in almost perfect condi- 
tion ; even the gold braid is scarcely tar- 
nished. It is the last hat that Napoleon 
had on his head, for he wore it at St. 
Helena and gave it, shortly before his 
death, to one of his guards, who had been 
kind to him. Who would not want to 
own this hat? What am I bid? Fifty 
cents! Ninety-five cents! One dollar. 
Surely the hat of the Emperor Napoleon 
is worth more than that! Two dollars! 
Thank you. Two-fifty! Three dollars! 
Three dollars! Three dollars! Who bids 
higher! Three dollars! Going at three 
dollars! Napoleon Bonaparte’s hat sold 
for three dollars to Miss 

The next article will appeal to every 











one’s patriotism. It is General Grant’s 
own sword. General Grant wore it all 
through the Civil War. He left it to his 
son, who is selling it for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. If any one of you have a 
son going to the front, buy this sword 
for him as a farewell gift. It is not only 
a beautiful sword, but as sharp as ever. 
Think how proud any American would 
be to carry General Grant’s sword into 
battle! What am I bid for this historical 
sword? Five dollars! etc. Fifty dollars! 
Sold to Mrs. for fifty dollars! 

Now I will offer to those of you who 
have a literary turn a rare opportunity to 
buy something both useful and inspiring. 
It is Victor Hugo’s pen; the pen with 
which the famous author wrote “Les 
Miserables.” Victor Hugo used the pen 
for many years, but it is none the worse 
for wear. It is solid wood, with brass 
mounting. Any one could write a mov- 
ing-picture play with such a pen. What 
is bid for this rare old pen? Ten cents? 
You must be joking! Twenty-five cents! 
Two dollars! That is better! Two- 
fifty! Why, you could buy an ordinary 
fountain pen for that! Four dollars! 
Five dollars! Going, going, gone! Sold 
for five dollars to Mrs. ; 

Like the children, I have kept the best 
for the last, for I feel sure that every 
woman will long to own the next article. 
You will hardly believe me when I tell 
you what it is. The sewing case with 
which Betsy Ross made the first Amer- 
ican flag. It is made of leather and was 
brought over from England. It is still 
quite well preserved. See the pretty gold 
thimble! See the needle case, emory, and 
scissors. The thimble is gold, or washed 
with gold, anyway. Any woman would 
like to possess such a dainty sewing case, 
not to mention the associations. What is 
bid for Betsy Ross’s thimble, needle case, 
emory, and scissors? Five dollars! etc. 
Sold for sixteen dollars and seventy-five 
cents to the lady in the second row! 








It was gratifying to observe that all the 
pupils could follow the auction, and it 
afforded amusement, as well as practise, 
in lip-reading. 
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CONVERSATION CLASS EXERCISES 


BY GRACE K. WADLEIGH 


S I always welcome the exercises for 
A class-work in THe Vora Review, 
showing what other teachers are really 
doing, and as they often are of much help 
to me, I am venturing to tell of some that 
we have used in Toronto with apparent 
pleasure and profit. 

At one meeting some prose renderings 
of Mother Goose rhymes were read in 
turn, and the pupil who guessed the 
rhyme first, repeated it. Something of 
the sort was suggested in an old number 
of THe Vota REvIEW as work for chil- 
dren, but it was also acceptable to “grown- 
ups.” 

Of course, we use many short stories 
and anecdotes of various kinds. Perhaps 
all teachers know of the admirable fables 
by.Laura E. Richards, and the collec- 
tions for story-telling by Miss Bryant and 
Miss Shedlock. One afternoon we had 
a number of stories from Fedor Solo- 
gub’s Sweet-Scented Name. Another 
time, short sketches of famous men in 
Toronto with characteristic anecdotes 
from a recent book were interesting and 
effective, because of the combination of 
what was new with what was familiar. 
I hope, too, it all tended to increase the 
interest in “character.” 

Two or three times our pupil, who has 
among her various artistic “leanings” one 
towards writing, has presented us with 
a number of her so-called “Weekly 
Epitome,” devoted to our doings. Short 
editorials, advertisements, news items, 
etc., were included. Some of the news 
was highly sensational and even worse 
than exaggerated, but no lack of interest 
was observed. We liked it. 

There is always such an abundance of 
material about us if we only know how 
to make use of it. Almost all exercises, 
too, seem to need some adaptation to the 
¢lass and actual conditions. 

_If I use the dialogue on “Shopping,” 
e. g., in Mr. Nitchie’s book, I try to make 
the store seem familiar, the materials ap- 
propriate to the season, and I want to 
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keep up with the advancing prices if I 
can. 

Any sort of real knowledge seems to 
come in handy, and the teacher is of 
course wise to make use of any hobby or 
specialty of her own. I would like here, 
if I may, to express my appreciation of 
the very good talks on Japan given by 
Miss Case to her class, when I had the 
privilege of visiting it in Los Angeles. 
I wish my pupils might have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing one of them. 

We have used various guessing games 
on birds, trees, flowers, etc., and several 
kinds of fortune-telling. In one of these 
each pupil, with eyes closed, touches a 
number on a large piece of -cardboard; 
then a sentence giving the fortune is 
read from a numbered list. 

Questions, responses, exclamations, 
similes, statements describing people, 
landscapes, etc., have been used to give 
variety to colloquial and sentence work. 

The fund of proverbs seems well-nigh 
inexhaustible, and they may be arranged 
in many ways, ¢. g., proverbs from differ- 
ent countries, or proverbs on persever- 
ance, silence, time, etc. 

A. collection of “Things We Never 
Hear,” some of them from Life, made a 
good exercise. 

At a meeting together of our After- 
noon and Evening Conversation Classes, 
near the beginning of our New Year, if 
not the New Year of the calendar, these 
good resolutions were read in turn: 

1. I will eat more brown bread and not 
so much sugar. 

2. I will keep the top drawer of my 
bureau in better order. 

3. I will remember the rule, “Safety 
first.” 

4. I will get up an hour earlier every 
morning and take a walk before break- 
fast. 

5. I will try never to be late for break- 
fast. 

6. I will answer all the letters my 
friends write to me. 
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7. I will always speak kindly to every 
one, especially young men. 

8. I will knit some more socks for the 
soldiers. 

g. I will save my money and buy a 
Victory bond. 

10. I will never cross a bridge until 
I get to it. 

11. I will never speak without think- 
ing. 
12. I will work when I work and play 
when I play. 
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13. I will remember that a stitch in 
time saves nine. 

14. If I can’t find a way I will try to 
make one. 

15. I will practise five minutes with 
the mirror every day, and not exaggerate 
the movements. 

16. I will remember that practise makes 
perfect. 

17. I will practise all I can, with all 
the people I can, in all the ways that I 
can. 


THE WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY CLASS 
BY JOHN A. FERRALL 


SUPPOSE that most teachers of lip- 

reading try to make their classes held 
around February 22, and especially their 
“conversation” or practise classes, some- 
what reminiscent of our First President. 
It is this supposition, however little justi- 
fied by the facts in the case, that gives me 
the high moral courage necessary for sub- 
mitting the following suggestions relative 
to material which may prove entertain- 
ing on such an occasion. 

It will be noted, I hope, that the sub- 
ject is treated lightly and that the sug- 
gested material is of a purely frivolous 
nature. No irreverence is intended and 
I trust that no reader will take the atti- 
tude of the fond mother who thought she 
overheard her young son and heir swear- 
ing: “Why, Paul,” she said, reproach- 
fully, “it pains me very much to hear you 
swear in that manner.” “Swear?” ex- 
claimed Paul in astonishment. “Why, 
mother, I did not swear. All I said 
was: “The Devil.’ That isn’t swearing.” 
“Well, maybe not,” replied his mother, 
still reproachful, “but it is making light 
of sacred things.” 

At the Washington School of Lip- 
reading, Miss Mary D. Suter has found 
it interesting and entertaining to prepare 
for her Washington Birthday classes 
small slips of paper cut in the form of 
hatchets or tiny trees. On these slips are 
written nonsense verses, humorous sen- 





tences, and the like. They are distributed 
to the class and read by each member in 
turn. This affords excellent practise in 
reading different lips, and the subject- 
matter is intended to keep everybody in 
good humor. I will give you a few illus- 
trations of the material used, so that you 
may judge for yourself whether it is 
really amusing or not! 


a 


I don’t know where he is just now, 
But I will bet that George 

Will not forget the winter that 
He spent at Valley Forge! 


II. 


Oh, George could fix his father up 
In one way or another; 

But think what might have happenel there 
If he had told his mother ! 


Ill. 


George Washington was President 
And honored in his day, 

But if he could read these verses 
I wonder what he’d say! 


Of course, the verses need not be ex- 
clusively about George Washington and 
his little cherry tree. Probably it is better 
to mix in a few miscellaneous rhymes and 
jingles. Mother Goose rhymes are ex- 
cellent and, inasmuch as they are so well 
known, furnish “easy” practise material. 
They are especially good for the begin- 
ning lip-reader who may find the other 
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verses quite difficult. You may add to the 
difficulty of the Mother Goose rhymes by 
substituting parodies or making slight 
changes in the wording. For example: 


Twinkle, twinkle little star ; 
You are not away so far 

As the meaning seems to be 
When a verse is read to me! 


This, too, is very likely to express the 
sentiments of at least a few members of 
class, for humorous verses are not exactly 
the easiest matter in the world for the 
“budding” lip-reader to interpret. We 
might go even a step farther and express 
other sentiments, real or imagined, of the 


pupil: 


There was a little girl 
Who had a little curl 
That hung right down on her forehead; 
And she thought lip-reading 
Was somewhat misleading— 
That really the lessons were horrid! 


For the sentences, I can think of noth- 
ing superior to the “Correcting Misstate- 
ments” exercise on which Alice N. 
Trask’s pupils thrive. I have become 
quite enthusiastic over this interesting and 
helpful practice. For the benefit of such 
readers as may have missed the very in- 
teresting articles which Mrs. Trask has 
been contributing to THE Vota REVIEW 
on this subject, I would say that she gives 
her classes sentences in which misstate- 
ments are made, for them to detect and 
correct. Examples of these sentences 
are: 

“The Declaration of Independence was 
signed on the fourth of August.” 

“The Civil War was fought between 
the American Colonies and the English.” 

“General Grant was known as the 
‘Father of his Country.’ ” 

It is difficult to imagine any sort of prac- 
tise better suited for fixing the attention 
of the pupil or for teaching the habit of 
watching the speaker’s lips closely all the 
time. Many students of lip-reading do 
not really watch the lips of speakers— 
they merely think they do. This mis- 
statement sentence practise will soon 
show them definitely whether they do or 
not. 

Perverted proverbs are also excellent 
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for supplementary practise and serve 
about the same purpose as the misstate- 
ment sentences. Examples of perverted 
proverbs are: “Look before you sleep,” 
“Judge a man by the company he keeps 
out of,” “Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis 
folly to be otherwise,” “It’s a wise vine- 
gar that knows its own mother,” etc. 
The trouble with perverted proverbs, 
however, is that they are difficult to 
prepare—and hard to find “ready pre- 
pared”—while it is more or less natural 
for most of us to make misstatements ! 

It will be easy to make up a collection 
of sentences containing misstatements 
concerning Washington and his career. 
I won’t give any illustrations, for I can- 
not think of any sentences just now! 

If you do not think it too absurd, you 
might try a simple story along the lines 
of the following romance. I think I am 
using the correct words in describing it 
as a “simple” story! 


THE CHERRY TREE AND THE HATCHET 


Once upon a time there was a little 
boy. His name was George. The name 
of the little boy was George Washing- 
ton. He did not have a middle name—at 
least, I never heard of any. 

Four score and several years ago there 
was a little boy named George Washing- 
ton. That little boy had a father and 
mother. He had parents, just like ours. 
When Christmas came they wanted to 
give him some useful present; so they 
thought about it for weeks and weeks; 
and they talked with each other about it. 
Then they made up their minds that 
George would like a little hatchet. They 
decided that the gift that would please 
him most of all would be a hatchet. 
They were very wise parents, you see. 
They were just like our parents. 

Of course, George was glad to get the 
hatchet. You would be glad to get a 
hatchet on Christmas. You would be 
very happy if you woke up on Christmas 
morning and found a nice, new hatchet 
in your stocking. But it was winter. 
Christmas most always comes in the win- 
ter. It was winter and there was snow 
on the ground. Nobody wants to cut 
snow with a new hatchet. George had 
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a very hard time trying to find something 
to use his hatchet on. That is how he 
came to think of the cherry tree. It is 
easy to think of a cherry tree. It is 
easier to think of a cherry tree than of 
most any other kind of tree. The tree 
was just outside the house. It was a 
small tree. George could not have cut 
down a very large tree. His hatchet was 


too small. He did the best he could. He 
cut down the small cherry tree. He cut 
down that poor little cherry tree. The 


little boy’s name was George Washing- 
ton. I don’t know the name of the cherry 
tree. Nobody knows the name of that 
‘particular cherry tree. 

Just as he cut down that little cherry 
tree his father came around the corner 
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of the house. 
“who cut down that cherry tree?” 


“George,” said his father, 
But 
George was not afraid. He knew that 


he could not tell a lie. He looked his 
father straight in the eye. “Father,” he 
said, “I cannot tell a lie—it must have 
been done by a German agent.” 


The foregoing, then, are the sugges- 
tions which I think might make or mar 
your Washington Birthday class. Use 
them freely—but shake well before tak- 
ing. And, no matter what your opinion 
of their value may be, I trust that you 
will at least be as charitable as the lady 
who remarked to her caterer: “There 
was a little ice cream in the salt you sent 
us last Sunday.” 





A TRIBUTE TO MR. NITCHIE 


BY MAMIE T. PHELPS 


HAVE read so many beautiful trib- 
I utes to Mr. Nitchie that I feel I must 
tell each of you how wonderfully he 
helped me, for truly no one ever made 
me realize more than he that deafness 
is not a curse—only a cross to be patiently 
borne and forgotten if possible. 

My deafness came upon me quite sud- 
denly, about twelve years ago, interrupt- 
ing a bright prospect for teaching; so I 
was miserable, blue, and useless until 
Miss Clark came to Mobile to teach lip- 
reading. I did not study with her very 
much, because I did not believe in the art 
and could not afford it. I did a little work 
with her and learned what an efficient 
lip-reader and teacher she is; and when 
she went to New York she wrote that 
Mr. Nitchie would give me a place in 
his office if I would only come up there 
and study lip-reading. After quite a 


while I borrowed the money and went, 
spending three months, from 8.00 a. m. 
to 6.00 p. m., in the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing, where I saw 
‘Mr. Nitchie daily and did his office work. 
. It was there that I learned to know many 
‘of the trials he had to bear from us, his 





deaf pupils. He was never cross, but 
firm and particular and always in a good 
humor. Even when our inability to 
understand would seem to tax his pa- 
tience to the limit, he would invariably 
smile and transpose the sentence until we 
eventually read it. When I first went to 
New York, I felt that I was so different 
from every one else; but when I became 
personally acquainted with Mr. Nitchie, 
his many deaf pupils and friends, why 
deafness seemed nothing; for the school 
had such good times to offer its pupils 
and we were too busy to be blue very 
often. I took the normal training course, 
so had a lesson every day. Mr. Nitchie 
tried to make me realize, above all things, 
that I must not be sorry for myself. ‘This 
was the keynote of his success: To for- 
get your deafness, help others, and be 
happy. He always had a funny story to 
tell when things went wrong, and his 
favorite was that of “The Pessimistic 
and Optimistic Rat,” which is worth re- 
peating for the benefit of those who may 
not know it: “Two rats fell into a pitcher 
of cream. One was drowned instantly, 
but the other kept struggling and kicking 




















to get to the top, so that when the maid 
discovered him the next morning he was 
sitting on a pat of butter. 

Mr. Nitchie’s home life was so beauti- 
ful and those who knew him admired 
this above all of his other lovely traits. 
He was never too busy or too tired to 
tell us about his wife and boy. His deaf- 
ness was not a burden to him. It was 
hard to bear many times, but he rose 
above it. And when we consider how 
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much more he accomplished than so many 
of his fellow-men, who had no such cross 
as he, let us give him the highest praise 
we can by trying to follow his example, 
making the world know that the deaf per- 
son is not to be shunned and cut out of 
life, but has a right and a place equal to, 
and far superior to, that of many of his 
hearing associates. May it be given us, 
his teachers, the power:to carry his life 
into the lives of our pupils. 





NONE SO DEAF AS THOSE WHO WON'T SEE* 


A “Lipodrama” in One Act 
BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


CAST 


Mrs: Can’t-Hear.....s0.s0- Miss MorGENSTERN 
Miss Lip-Reader.......... Miss Fripa BoEHLE 


(Miss Lip-Reader making a social call on 
Mrs. Can’t-Hear.) 


Miss L,.—Good afternoon, Mrs. Can't- 
Hear! 

Mrs. C.—Why, how do you do, Miss 
Lip-Reader! I’m so glad you called to 
see me. So few people, you know, care 
to visit a hard-of-hearing person. Do be 
seated. 

Miss L,.—Well, I thought I’d drop in 
to see how you are. 

Mrs. C. (takes out ear-phone ).—What 
did you say? 

Miss L.—Oh, nothing in particular; I 
said that I just dropped in for a little 
while to see how you are. 

Mrs. C.—Did you say you dropped 
something? I hope it wasn’t lost. 

Miss L.—No; I didn’t drop anything 
at all, Mrs. Can’t-Hear. I came to see 
you because I wanted to tell you of some- 
thing that I have been doing lately. 

Mrs. C.—No; I haven’t been doing 
anything lately, since you ask me. But 
please don’t speak so loud; I’m not as 
deaf as all that. 





* Given at the annual Lip-reading Bee of the 
Manhattan School for the Hard of Hearing 
in New York City. 


Miss L. (aside).—Not as deaf as all 
that! Mercy me! 

Mrs. C.—But tell me, Miss Lip-Reader, 
did you get your hearing back all of a 
sudden? I notice you don’t use your ear- 
trumpet any more. 

Miss L,.—My ear-trumpet! Why, that 
has been a thing of the past for the last 
six months. 

Mrs. C.—A thing to pass for the last 
six monks? What do you mean by that? 

Miss L.—Mrs. Can’t-Hear, are you 
sure your battery is in working order? 
Why not look at me when I am speaking ; 
you will see many words that you cannot 
hear. 

Mrs. C. (examines ear - phone bat- 
tery).—Sometimes the battery runs out 
just in the middle of a conversation and 
then, of course, I can’t hear on this in- 
strument; but it seems all right now. 
What were you saying? (Looks at the 
scenery again. ) 

Miss L. (speaking louder ).—Oh, I was 
just going to say that I have been taking 
lessons in lip-reading and I see now what 
I can’t hear. 

Mrs. C.—You see now what you can’t 
hear? Do you mean to say that you hear 
with your eyes? 

Miss L.—That’s exactly what I am do- 
ing. I am reading the lips all the time, 
and I don’t worry any longer about get- 
ting deafer, as I used to. 
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Mrs. C.—Well, I'm not deaf enough 
for that. Why should I study lip-read- 
ing? 

Miss L.—If you are sure that your 
ear-phone is working all right and that 
you will be able to hear me, I will tell 
you a funny story that some one told me 
the other day. 

Mrs. C.—Hold the phone this way, up 
to your mouth; then I can hear you all 
right. 

Miss L.—The story is about a deaf 
woman who couldn’t read the lips and 
who never had her trumpet handy or her 
battery was run out just when she needed 
it most. Well, one day she was standing 
in ftont of her house when a man passed 
by and called to her. 

Mrs. C.—Who called to her? 

Miss L.—A man. 

Mrs. C.—I’m sure he had no right to 
speak to her without introduction. 

Miss L,.—I’m afraid he couldn’t help it. 

Mrs. C.—Why, what was the matter? 

Miss L.—He wanted to tell her that 
her house was on fire. 

Mrs. C.—What was on fire? 

Miss L.—Her house. 

Mrs. C.—What did the woman do? 

Miss L.—Nothing; she hadn’t under- 
stood the man. She asked, “What did 
you say?” 

Mrs. C.—Well, 
answer? 

Miss L.—He called to her a second 
time, “Hey, your house is on fire!” But 
she didn’t hear him and asked again, 
“What did you say? I’m a little deaf.” 

Mrs. C.—What did the man do to make 
her understand? 

Miss L,.—He shouted at her at the top 
of his lungs, ‘““Your house is on fire!” 

Mrs. C.—Did she hear him this time? 

Miss L.—No, she didn’t; but she 
wouldn’t admit it, as so many deaf peo- 
ple are in a habit of doing, and said: “Is 
that all?” And the man called back: 
“Well, I’m awfully sorry, but it’s all I 
can think of just now.” 

Mrs. C.—Wasn’t that funny. But you 
know that could never happen to me; 
I’m not as deaf as all that. 

Miss L.—It could never happen to me, 


what did the man 





I’m sure, because I can read the lips from 
a distance and am not dependent on a 
battery that might run out any moment. 

Mrs. C.—I’m going to tell you of an 
experience I had the other day with my 


husband. He brought home a business 
friend with him and introduced him to 
me. 

Miss L,.— What was his name? 

Mrs. C.—That’s just the funny part of 
it; I couldn’t make it out. I said to my 
husband, “I’m sorry, George; I didn’t 
quite catch your friend’s name. You'll 
have to speak a little louder, I’m afraid.” 

Miss L.—Why didn’t you listen with 
your ear-phone? 

Mrs. C.—My ear-phone was out of 
order, just as luck would have it. So my 
husband repeated the man’s name in a 
loud voice, but it sounded ever so much 
like Specknoodle. 

Miss L.—Specknoodle! Why, I never 
heard of such a name. 

Mrs. C.—I thought it strange, too; so 
I said to my husband: “I’m sorry, George, 
but what was that name?” He yelled 
something that sounded again like Speck- 
noodle. 

Miss L.—Wasn’t that terribly embar- 
rassing ? 

Mrs. C.—Awfully. I wished myself 
miles away. I said to my husband: “I’m 
afraid, George, it’s no use. It sounds 
just like Specknoodle to me.” 

Miss L.—Did you find out the man’s 
real name? 

Mrs. C.—Yes; after the man left my 
husband shouted into my ear, real mad, 
“His name is Specknoodle.” 

Miss L.—Wasn’t that one on Mr. 
Specknoodle. But tell me, Mrs. Can’t- 
Hear, what is your objection to lip-read- 
ing? 

Mrs. C.—What did you say? You are 
not holding the phone right now. 

Miss L. (despairingly)—Am I hold- 
ing it right now? 

Mrs. C.—Yes; that’s better. 

Miss L.—I asked what is your objec- 
tion to lip-reading? 

Mrs. C.—Why, I’m not deaf enough 
to need lip-reading. 

Miss L.—That’s just where you are 




















I have met so many people 
who were only slightly hard of hearing— 
people who could hear half way across a 
room—still they took the time and trou- 


mistaken. 


ble to learn to read the lips. It saves 
their hearing from becoming worse and 
they need never advertise their deafness 
by ear-trumpets or shouting. 

Mrs. C.—Well, maybe I’m too old to 
learn. 

Miss L.—Too old to learn! Why, I 
saw students at our lip-reading school 
who were seventy years of age or over. 

Mrs. C.—Anyway, I don’t want to hear 
anything about deafness and I don’t want 
to meet any one who is deaf; it makes 
me so blue. Present company, of course, 
always excepted. 

Miss L.—That’s just where you are 
wrong. You are trying to hide your head 
in the sand like an ostrich. Why not look 
at your affliction from a sensible stand- 
point? You are losing all the fun out of 
life. 

Mrs. C.—Maybe I do. 

Miss L.—Most of the deaf people I 
know are so cheerful, because they have 
such a splendid interest in their study of 
lip-reading. Some are almost totally 
deaf ; others again can hear more or less. 

Mrs. C.—I haven’t the time to learn 
lip-reading, anyway. 

Miss L.—What keeps you so terribly 
busy? 

Mrs. C.—Oh, the house and the sewing 
and the shopping; time, like money, 
seems always to run short. 

Miss L.—If you will forgive my say- 
ing so, Mrs. Can’t-Hear, time, like money, 
is wasted by most people, because they 
don’t know how to live on 24 hours a day. 

Mrs. C.—You may be right there ; but 
what’s the use? What shall I do at my 
age? I’m fifty-five and too old to learn. 

Miss L.—Promise me that you will 
come to one of our classes and you will 
find out pretty soon that it is never too 
late to learn; at least not to read the lips. 

Mrs. C.—Well, I suppose I must come 
to see your school some day soon, though 
I’m afraid I won’t be much use there. 

Miss L.—Don’t worry about that. If 
it takes the eating of three olives to make 
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one like olives, it may be similar with lip- 
reading; the only difference is that one 
likes lip-reading after the first taste of it. 
By the way, I have brought you a book. 
It is our book on lip-reading. Won't you 
look it over? (Hands her the book.) 

Mrs. C.—Thank you so much! You 
have taken all the resistance out of me 
and I haven’t another thing left to say. 
But do you really think I can learn? 

Miss L.—If you will drop your preju- 
dice and your sensitiveness, I’m pretty 
sure you can make a success of it. But I 
must go now. I’ve had a very pleasant 
afternoon. Good-bye! 

Mrs. C.—Good-bye, Miss Lip-Reader! 
I do hope you will soon call again. 

Miss L.—And I do hope that you will 
learn to see what you cannot hear, as I 
did. Life will be ever so much brighter 
for you then. Good-bye! 





THE KINZIE METHOD OF SPEECH- 
READING 


Announcement comes from Philadelphia that 
a new method of instruction is to be given to 
the speech-reading field. The method, evolved 
by the Misses Cora Elsie and Rose Kinzie, 
promises to be a step forward in the instruc- 
tion of the deaf adult, combining the excellen- 
cies of methods already in the field with de- 
velopments of their own. 

Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie is a graduate of the 
Miiller-Walle School in Boston and of the New 
York School for the Hard of Hearing, and the 
Kinzie method, while not following either of 
the methods employed in the above schools, 
will yet comprehend the simplicity for which 
the Miiller-Walle method is noted and the 
psychological principles which are the strong 
points of the Nitchie method. 

The text-book material, now in process of 
preparation, will be published in THe Vorta 
REVIEW prior to publication in book form, com- 
mencing, probably, in the April number. 

The Kinzie Normal Training Department 
will make it its aim to produce teachers who 
are masters of their art. Not only will they 
be trained to handle lessons skilfully, but will 
be prepared to understand the perplexing prob- 
lems which teachers constantly encounter in 
dealing with the different types of minds. Sup- 
plementing the presentation of the fundamental 
technicalities, special attention will be given to 
the scientific handling of stories and other 
forms of disciplinary material, which is an 
essential part of a teacher’s equipment. 











N HIS very practical address on Tech- 

nical Training for Disabled Soldiers 
and Sailors, at the Royal Society of Arts, 
on December 12, Lord Charnwood began 
by summarizing the numerical extent of 
the problem to be dealt with. After not- 
ing the fact that the total number of offi- 
cers and men discharged from the navy 
and army as unfit for further service by 
the end of last September was about 225,- 
ooo, he gave an analysis of the proportion 
of various kinds of disablement, which 
we reproduce here, as it is the basis on 
which any systemic solution of the prob- 
lem must be built: 
Number of Cases in Every 1,000 Disabled Men 


(Excluding Officers) so far Discharged 
from Army or Navy During the War 


CAUSE OF DISABLEMENT 


Injury to eyes (including an occasional 


case of total blindness) ............-.0% 2 
PRIN OE PEE 6 oo 5k nce ois ow ne ce tee 30 
PUMRDREIND: OE BEM. ono Se cc ne ee boise 19 
Injury to leg not requiring amputation.... I2I 
Injury to arm not requiring amputation... 82 
Injury to hand not requiring amputation 

oe Eh a. en hens 61 


Injury to head (including, say, six or 
seven paraplegic caseS).............+-- 47 

ON Sg iis osu kok GAM RO ek beeen 7 

Miscellaneous wounds and injuries (in- 


cluding, say, about five paraplegic cases) 53 


Total wounds and injuries......... 453 
Diseases of chest (including, say, 60 tu- 
ee 5 OLE ROR ALL AS ORE 124 
EOL PLE EG CRO GS 50 
ORR OA DRONE 5 bok ed Uc ckins ss debes 110 
Ee Gi OLR Ca RE ee II 
POUR OOUE CURES i. ina cuaeh weet nce bes 47 
RNIN ir ee Ne cee pee eUack eeuee 9 
Deafness (partial or, in comparatively rare 
enh Wen)... 6S ceeeeeeee 26 
Frost-bite (including cases of amputation, 
which are less than one-tenth of the 
MI at NS awe Skene eeeueeenh ae 10 
Miscellaneous diseases (among which may 
be noted, besides a few paraplegic cases, 
Bright’s disease, ulcer of stomach, de- 
bility, and varicose veins)...........0.- 160 
Total cases of disease.........000- - 547 
Total wounds and injuries and 
cases of disease.......... ie ieee 1,000 





* From The Lancet, London, December 22. 





THE FUTURE OF THE DISABLED SOLDIER * 





Dealing with the opportunities pro- 
vided for technical training, Lord Charn- 
wood recalled the fact, on which it is im- 
possible to lay too much stress, that in 
the experience of pensions committees 
there is as yet only a small proportion of 
disabled men willing to accept training, 
even when pressed upon them. This re- 
mains a disquieting feature of the prob- 
lem. The broken man can, under the 
present abnormal labor conditions, find 
remunerative work of an unskilled na- 
ture—a blind-alley occupation which will 
inevitably land him in dire distress when 
the war is over and when the supply of 
undisabled and unpensioned soldiers, all 
wanting work, is unlimited. Lord Charn- 
wood, therefore, rightly adjures local war 
pensions committees not to work on rou- 
tine lines, but to leave no stone unturned 
in insisting upon skilled training for their 
pensioners. We may recall that the Min- 
istry of Labor has set apart special tech- 
nical advisory committees to help the 
pensions committees in all such matters, 
as the selection of candidates for train- 
ing, the suitability of the training offered 
at technical schools and workshops, and 
on any other technical points which may 
arise. The student of the problem will | 
also be greatly helped by a study of Dr.j/ 
C. W. Hutt’s “The Future of the Dis 
abled Soldier,’ which has been written 
with the express object of preventing the 
degradation of the disabled soldier. In 
this book a full account is given of the 
training of the disabled man abroad and 
in the United Kingdom and of the vary- 
ing ways in which occupation may be 
adapted to physical defect. The subject 
is a tremendous and pressing one, to 
which much attention will have to be 
given for years to come. 





Do not defer asking the librarian of the 
public library in your city to subscribe for THE 
Vorta Review. It will prove helpful and in- 
spiring to many hard-of-hearing persons whose 
limited income prevents subscribing. In no 
other way can so much good be accomplished. 























TRAINING DEAF CHILDREN 


BY A MOTHER OF TWO 


DEAF child’s training consists of 
A much more than speech and speech- 
reading, important as that may be. As 
it is harder to teach a deaf child to talk 
than a hearing child, so is it harder to 
teach the abstract qualities of truth and 
honesty. On the whole, the training of 
a deaf child is the same as that of a hear- 
ing child, “only more so.” Take the tell- 
ing of a falsehood, for instance. When 
our deaf child was little we worried for 
fear she would learn to tell an untruth. 
How carefully we watched her and our- 
selves that she might not be afraid to tell 
the truth. We tried never to punish her 
for a misdeed freely admitted. That 
does not mean the wrong was overlooked. 
The child was told how naughty she had 
been and cautioned not to repeat it. She 
was made to undo the wrong, if possible, 
but not punished otherwise. 

This plan might not work in all cases, 
and some might say we were overlook- 
ing other faults ; but it seemed to us more 
necessary to establish a habit of truth 
than anything else, for nothing so quickly 
establishes a habit of falsehood as to be 
afraid to tell the truth. We tried as care- 
fully to be truthful. It was not hard 
to explain to a hearing child when it 
seemed necessary to break a promise, or 
the difference between a lie and an un- 
intentional misstatement, but we could 
not run risks of a deaf child not under- 
standing, and now we are prouder of the 
fact that our children never told us a 
falsehood, to our knowledge, than of the 
speech which they have attained. 

Good manners and forms of politeness 
are no harder to teach a deaf child than 
hearing children, for they are nine- 
tenths—no, ninety-nine hundredths—imi- 
tation. As you treat him and as he sees 
you treat others, so he will do. Often it 
takes a little more time, for you cannot 
fling a “Thank you” after the flying feet 
of a deaf child. You must be quick, stop 

-the eager little body, and make him look 
at you while you say, “Thank you”; but 


the result is worth the effort and he will 
not resent it either, though the most im- 
portant ball game of the season is about 
to begin. Your daughter, whether deaf 
or not, will learn to greet guests by ob- 
serving her mother, and your son will 
treat all ladies about as his mother and 
sister are treated at home. One day a 
lady watched our little boy playing with 
a crowd of children all the afternoon 
with noticeable surprise. Finally she ex- 
claimed, “Why, Teddy is just as nice at 
play as the other children, and even better 
to the smaller ones. Why, I supposed 
all deaf children were ugly tempered and 
mean.” 

Can you think of anything more shame- 
ful than that the few deaf children this 
woman had seen had been so picked upon, 
so teased and tormented and indifferently 
cared for, that they became mean and 
stained the reputations of all deaf chil- 
dren? “But, Mrs. Blank,” we expostu- 
lated, “they are not. They are just like 
other children.” “But I’ve seen several 
and they had awful tantrums,” she in- 
sisted. “Well, wouldn’t you?” Mrs. 
Blank looked her name and asked 
“Why ?” 

“Can you imagine yourself a little deaf 
child, just beginning to realize that some- 
thing is wrong with your world; that 
you are different and you cannot see how 
nor why; that all those around you seem 
to understand each others’ thoughts ex- 
cept yourself; that you can express a 
desire, or think you do, over and over, 
and the stupid people cannot or will 
not satisfy you, but your brothers and 
sisters, with apparently no effort, receive 
what they ask for? Wouldn’t you be 
filled at times with unspeakable rage? 
Wouldn’t you be like an imprisoned bird 
and beat your wings frantically on the 
bars of your cage ?” 

“And that little boy acted so?” asked 
Mrs. Blank. 

“O dear, yes, and that modest, quiet 
young lady over there, would you think, 
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to look at her, she could throw herself 
on the floor and kick and scream like a 
little fury? There were months we 
dreaded to come to the dining-table, for 
they were worse then. They saw us 
laughing, conversing, and having so much 
life in common and they were shut out. 
They could feel an injustice and they 
could not stand it.” 

“What did you do?” Mrs. Blank natu- 
rally asked. 

“We tried to possess our souls in pa- 
tience, to let them see that love and sym- 
pathy were around them after all. As 
we learned better to communicate with 
each other, as language grew, these tan- 
trums wore away. Perhaps they became 
accustomed to life; we can become used 
to anything if we have to. Perhaps if 
we had tried to whip it out of them, as 
probably happened to those children you 
knew, they would have become ugly 
tempered and mean. We could not have 
blamed them.” 

We were a dumfounded couple when 
our little boy developed a fighting spirit. 
Our older hearing boys had never shown 
a pugnacious disposition, so it was a prob- 
lem we were unprepared for. Worse 
yet, it was the smaller boys he always 
pitched into; never the large ones. Was 
our child a bully and a coward? We 
could not reconcile it with his love for 
babies, animals, and all things helpless. 
In vain we reasoned, pleaded, and scolded. 
He stood and looked us in the eye with- 
out a trace of shame or resentment, but 
with a look that said plainly, “You don’t 
know what you are talking about and I 
can’t explain; so never mind.” By con- 
stant watching we discovered the key 
to the trouble. His older brothers and 
playmates found it a great bother to stop 
a game to explain, laboriously, in words, 
what they wanted him to do. It was 
much easier to take him by the shoulders 
and make him do it. If he resisted, as 
any boy of spirit would do occasionally, 
they did not take time to argue, but 
exerted a little extra force till he wisely 
submitted. They were not fighting with 
him; they were only taking a short cut 
to the desires of the majority without 
regard to the minorjty. No wonder the 





poor little fellow thought that “might 
was right” and ruled the world. To a 
stronger force he must submit, but a 
weaker force must submit to him and be 
pummeled into submission if necessary. 

Then, of course, we knew what to do. 
Plainly and firmly, perhaps with a little 
more wrath than polite society allowed, 
we announced to the boys, and even to 
their parents, that Teddy was only doing 
as he was done by; that we could not 
and would not teach him that it was 
wrong to fight as long as the bigger boys 
were allowed to fight him; that no more 
would we interfere when Teddy pounded 
up a small boy as long as that small boy’s 
big brother pounded up Teddy. A good 
electrical storm does clear the atmos- 
phere, doesn’t it? It did in this case, 
for all these boys were only thoughtless, 
not bad, and open to reason. Their con- 
duct toward Teddy underwent a decided 
change, and so did Teddy’s toward the 
smaller boys. ‘That was several years 
ago, and today he is as peaceable as any 
boy in town. 

In another thing we had some trouble 
for a while, more with our deaf boy than 
with our girl, and that was as to the 
rights of property. The girl was alone 
and her property not so apt to be con- 
fused with others, as in the case of the 
boy, who was one of several. All chil- 
dren should have their personal property 
and their rights to it should be respected, 
but with our deaf children we rather ex- 
aggerated such respect. We asked per- 
mission if we borrowed their property, 
and taught them to do the same if they 
used their brother’s or sister’s. If Teddy 
brought home a toy from a neighbor’s 
house he was made to return it immedi- 
ately, but if a boy carried off something 
of his we just as promptly went after 
it, even though this might have been over- 
looked in the case of the hearing chil- 
dren. But the difficulty came in teach- 
ing what was his own and what was not. 
To our grief he acquired a name of need- 
ing to be watched. But we noticed that 
in only one or two instances did he look 
ashamed or guilty when accused of tak- 
ing another’s belongings. His eyes were 
usually as honest as they were blue, and 




















he insisted the article was his because he 
“found it out in the yard,” or “in the 


street,” or “down by the creek.” It took 
many explanations, it took some losses of 
his own which were returned to him, it 
took time to help him find the owner for 
some article he had picked up, before he 
finally saw that “finding is not always 
keeping.” 

Once, when in a spirit of mischief he 
destroyed a little property of a neighbor, 
he was told to bring his own pocket-book, 
go to the man, and told to pay the 
damage. The friend would have declined 
to take anything had we not insisted; so 
named a nominal sum which Teddy paid. 
The one lesson was enough. Teddy has 
entirely outgrown that reputation of early 
childhood. Those who watched him most 
carefully then, now trust him absolutely. 

Is there anything more pitiful in the 
life of a child than to allow it to be- 
come jealous of the new baby? We re- 
solved nothing of the kind should mar 
our family life, least of all in the case 
of the deaf children, though possibly we 
had little need of concern. If the child 
was old enough he was told of the com- 
ing of the little brother or sister, and 
after its arrival he was not allowed to 
feel that he was not “mamma’s baby” 
any more; only that we had another baby 
which was part his. He was allowed to 
help care for it and no accident ever 
happened. It was the little hearing 
brother who dropped a nail down the new 
baby’s throat; the deaf children tried no 
experiments. 

If it is necessary for every parent to 
study his child, it is absolutely essential 
to study his deaf child. Such a one has 
a strong sense of justice, which can be 
used to overcome most faults if never 
outraged in his own case; but which can 
be easily mistaken for selfishness or 
greed. We were quite relieved when our 
children became just as indignant because 
little brother did not receive his share 
as when deprived of their own. In so 
Many ways is it easy to misunderstand 
a child who cannot express his thoughts 
that we have many regrettable incidents 
in our memory because we were too care- 
less or impatient to understand. 
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Of course, all this is only “touching 
the high places” on a subject of this kind, 
and if it sounds insufferably conceited, 
just consider that we are all conceited 
in our children, and mistakes, if we do 
admit them, are pleasant things to forget. 
It is true these children have many faults 
left; but what child has not, with all his 
faculties? One thing we have tried to 
bear in mind always, and that was to keep 
them cheerful and happy. We areso situ- 
ated that they must live among hearing 
people, not in a city, where there would be 
plenty of deaf companions, and it takes 
very little to set their minds to racing 
upon their affliction. For that reason we 
are glad a large part of their schooling 
was at home and in the public schools, 
where they and the hearing children 
learned to become companions. One of 
the teachers told us she did not mind the 
little extra time she gave them, for it was 
easier to teach her children gentleness 
and good manners when she could make 
it an object-lesson. In one way such 
companions have been a detriment to 
them, for they would sign or spell on their 
fingers to some extent, but we gladly 
overlook that when we think of their in- 
estimable value to us in making life hap- 
pier and more cheerful for the children. 

When we read the wonderful stories 
told of exceptional mothers who have 
done such remarkable work with their 
deaf children, our first feeling is one of 
despair. Perhaps we could have done as 
well if we had had no other family or 
no other work. But when we look upon 
the healthy, natural, family life they lead, 
the beautiful friendships between our 
hearing children and our deaf children, 
we feel in this case we made no mistake, 
but only pity for the deaf child with 
no brothers or sisters. There are some 
things in a deaf child’s life more im- 
portant even than perfect speech and 
speech-reading. 





Mr. A. Kes, formerly principal of the School 
for the Deaf, “Effatha,” at Dordrecht, Nether- 
lands, is now the acting librarian of the Volta 
Bureau. He will be glad to receive copies of 
foreign literature relating to the deaf. 
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THE MELVILLE BELL SYMBOLS 





The Psalm of. Life. Be a hero in the strife! 
wl! wise fsoyrs Bf. ofwk fv wl woulrs 
Pes Trust no Future, howe’er pleasant! 
Tell me not, in mournful numbers, OUJLO BHSOtANIY O}TY  DOwl[wwO 
olw af wo fw siwstw wisely Let thedead Past bury it’s dead! 
“Life is but an empty dream!” oto wl OTD DJso Bel fou oIG 
wirsls plo tw tscf souls Act, act in the living Present! 
For the soul is dead that slumbers, tao jao fwwl wi3le nojwuo 
ayy wf URW lw TID wld wwlselyw Heart within and God o’erhead. 
And things are not what they seem. o]yo sfwlw [wo ajo HOTS 
two aley wy BO DO wir ule Lives of great men all remind us 
Life is real! life is earnest! WIr3sw J3 Gwlfo Bl Fw wls}rwo Ju 
oI fe wfiw wis fe [ywTEo We can make our lives sublime 
And the grave is not its goal; ef alw stra jw wise ulowirs 


two wl awlr3 [w wo [ow ahw 
“Dust thou art, to dust returnest,” 
OJUO whivo ota)uo wflojywtuo 

Was not spoken of the soul. 

3JU JO UDRAW J3 wl URW 


And departing leave behind us 

two Ofojyolfe wis plored ju 
Footprints in the sands of time; 
3topolwou [wu wl Ulwow F3 Ors 


Footprints, that perhaps another, 

3topLlWOU WILD DJYOTOY [W)wIy 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn main, 
olrwle RY IB UJWTD sire 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

I 3FYwFYO [HO Nfovjao Bw)wiy 
Seeing, shall take heart again. 
olfe Atw offa ojo alu 


Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
WFO [WaMlBlWO [VO BJO VUjwR 
Is our destined end or way; 
fe Jz DTUOLWO [WO Fy alr 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
BJO ottao wilolan otsjwh 
Finds — us further than today. 


3)WOW JU B)YwIY WIW Otol 
Let us, then, be up and doing, 


WIO0 Juwlw wef lo [wo ote 
With a heart for any fate; 
ofw.1 ojyo 3yzx twl slro 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

wolw toani3fe wolw pjvuotle 
Learn to labor and _ to wait. 
WIYO Otway {wo of vfro 


Art is longand time is fleeting, 
wo fw wje [wo ojra lw swlole 
And our hearts though stout and brave 
TWO Jw OJYOU W}2 YOROTWO vols 
Still like muffied drums are beating, 
vwolw wito 9)3w0 Dwjsu jy olole 
Funeral marches to the grave. 
BOiIW SlvoNly Ot wi avlrs 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 


fo wl B[YwWOw BwFO 3[wo F3 BLOW A key to the Melville Bell Symbols and a 
In the bivouac of Life. copy of An Exposition of the Principles of 
fo wl pfstta 73 wis Visible Speech will be sent free to any address 


; , by the Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Street, N. W., 
Benot' like dumb, driven cattle! Washington, D. C., the publisher of the late 


Bi wjo wir 3)8 SDwl[3v alow Alexander Melville Bell’s books. 














OVER THE TOP 


BY ELIZABETH G. DE LANY 


N THIS military vernacular, may we 

well express our victory over the ad- 
verse circumstances that often beset the 
aspirant for lip-reading successes. True 
it is, we may be compelled to live “in the 
trenches” for some dark, uninspiring 
hours, but as surely as we build our 
hopes upon the rock of faith, just so 
surely shall we vanquish the foes that as- 
sail us. 

Lack of confidence in our efforts, de- 
preciation of our own abilities, or the “I 
know I can’t” attitude of the timid stu- 
dent, these are foes that stand squarely 
in the way of our progress. Muster up 
the ammunition of steel determination. 
“T will” and “I can” must be the watch- 
words. 

Every student is prone to experience 
moments when he seems to be stumbling 
through the “Slough of despond.” He 
fails to see the beacon light ahead. Dur- 
ing these trying periods how necessary 
is the firm, guiding hand of the teacher 
or fellow-student who has already gone 
“over the top.” Yes, it might be well in 
every school to have, regularly at hand, 
a few, happy graduates who can assist 
others at just these critical moments. 
They might quote with Tennyson: 


“Behold! we know not anything. 

“T can but trust that good may fall— 
“At last—far off—at last to all 

“And every winter turn to spring.” 


Perhaps even the aurist may be the one 
to assist in this noble work of reviving 
courage and faith. One such physician 
remarked to a beginner of mine: “I think 
that you have improved very much.” At 
her next lesson she happily repeated the 
message to me. 

One of my advanced pupils thus com- 
plimented two other deserving aspirants: 
“I think Miss S$ and Miss B 
have improved wonderfully since they 
first came to our conversation class. It 
is very evident that they practise together 
often.” 








On the other hand, let me select an 
example of a pupil who failed to go 
“over the top.” “I am too dull,” he 
claimed. “Anyhow, I do not like to 
watch people so closely,” He added, hu- 
morously: “Why, folks will think I am 
trying to see what they ate for dinner, 
supper, and breakfast, if I gaze at them 
as I do at my teacher. Besides, I’m too 
old and prefer to read the newspapers 
rather than study or practise.” 

As for being too “dull ;’ nonsense. No 
normal adult is too stupid to learn lip- 
reading, providing he has sufficient energy 
or ambition. It is not necessary to be 
highly educated, nor especially endowed 
with brain power. True, one may be 
analytical in mental processes, but the 
very study of lip-reading under a com- 
petent teacher should develop synthetic 
qualities. 

Concerning the annoyance we lip-read- 
ers may cause our associates—by our 
keen gazes—is it not infinitely easier to 
be looked at by a deaf person than to 
be misunderstood by him? Is it not a 
candid quality we should aspire to—the 
power to look a speaker in the face with 
confidence, rather than with sidelong, 
slinking glances, sly and fleeting? No! 
never would an honest man be condemned 
for looking sharply at his interrogator. 

Rather do we ascribe this to a feeling 
of over-sensitiveness or bashfulness upon 
the part of the deaf man himself. And 
here we have reached the root of the 
whole matter. He has not faith in him- 
self. He dreads conversation, he de- 
clines to lip-read, because he is afraid to 
try to see the speaker’s lips. Poor un- 
fortunate ! 

He refuses the only effective medicine 
for his ailment. He must therefore be 
satisfied to remain deaf and commune 
only with books and newspapers. 

By way of contrast, what joy does 
Mrs. R experience ? for she has gone 
“over the top,” and recently exclaimed 
in her satisfaction: “Why, on last Sun- 
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day I was able to understand the sermon 
for the first time in years.” On another 
occasion, when she dined with a friend, 
she was likewise fortunate. She said: 
“I went out to dinner at a friend’s home 
the other evening. It had been some 
months since my former visit there. This 
time | understood so well what was said 
at the table that the guests remarked at 
my improvement.” 

In a certain business department one 
lip-reader is employed among several 
hearing persons. Noise of machinery is 
constant. Recently, an employee at the 
door delivered a message to all. It con- 
tained a question. No one heard; but the 
one deaf person, at the farthest corner 
of the room, instantly replied. The 
worker at her side exclaimed: “Could 
you hear him way over here?” “No, I 
saw him,” proudly responded the other. 

A young lady who frequently accom- 
panies Miss L on her walk to busi- 
ness said one morning: “Why, I think you 
hear very much better than you used to.” 
The lip-reader smiled happily, for she 
knew why people found her more com- 
municative of late. 

On another occasion, when asked what 
doctor she was consulting now for her 
hearing, she whimsically retorted: “Oh, 
Dr. B ,’ mentioning the name of her 
lip-reading teacher. 

There seems to be some satisfaction 
for the deaf housewife when she can do 
what Mrs. L did this fall. A neigh- 
bor gave her a complete recipe, with all 
ingredients, their quantities, etc., for mak- 
ing a complicated mixed-pickle delicacy. 
The whole was read from the lips of the 
speaker, who stood below in the next 
garden. 

Here a question arises as to when and 
where we do our best lip-reading: at 
home, at business, among those we see 
oftenest, or away among strangers, on 
the street, or elsewhere? 

The average person seems more skill- 
ful with those whose lips are most fa- 
miliar to him. But, on the other hand, 
I know of a lip-reader who has so long 
formed the habit of expecting her own 
family and friends to shout at her that 
she does not try to lip-read on such ordi- 











nary occasions. However, this same per- 
son, away among strangers whose voices 
she has never heard, and has no particu- 
lar desire to hear, will lip-read with mar- 
velous success; never being obliged to 
mention her defective hearing. 

We can, if we think we can. One pupil, 
at her third lesson, persisted that she 
would never be able to distinguish be- 
tween certain difficult vowel movements, 

“Oh, yes, you will. I am sure of it. 
Practise carefully and you'll surprise 
yourself next time,” her teacher retorted. 
At her fourth lesson she manifested her 
own newly acquired skill by giving every 
vowel exercise correctly. 

There is no room for the idea of fail- 
ure. 

To be sure, nothing worth while is ac- 
complished without effort; but if others 
can, you can. 

Truly has the poet pointed out our pos- 
sibilities when he says: “Men may rise 
on stepping stones of their dead selves to 
higher things.” 


THE,TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf main- 
tains a teachers’ agency at the Volta Bu- 
reau for the benefit of its members and 
the subscribers for the magazine it pub- 
lishes in the interests of better speech, 
THE Voira Review: The Speech-Read- 
ing and Speech Magazine. 

Parents or physicians or the heads of 
schools desiring a teacher will be given 
the names of applicants for positions en- 
rolled in the Teachers’ Agency. No 
teachers are recommended. The only 
discrimination made is in the selection of 
applicants who have expressed a pref- 
erence for a stated position or to teach 
in a given territory. Through corres- 
spondence with the teacher and with her 
references, school officials and parents 
should determine the teacher best quali- 
fied. No charge will be made for this 
service, but it is hoped that all who are 
thus favored will subscribe for the maga- 
zine or join the Association. 

















RECONSTRUCTING THE HANDICAPPED CHILD * 


F A CHILD is slow at school, if a baby 
is apathetic and makes no effort to 
talk well after the usual time, or even if 
anatomical or mental peculiarities may 
be noticed at a glance, parents need not 
despair, as formerly, of correction and 
of a normal existence for their child. It 
has only been within the last few years 
that medical and psychological researches 
have shown that many such cases with 
special treatment may be cured or greatly 
improved. 

It should be stated at the outset, how- 
ever, that nothing can be done for an ab- 
solute shortage of brain material. We 
have long known that feeble-mindedness, 
pure and simple, is beyond remedy, and 
that at most with persistent and patient 
effort, some little training may be accom- 
plished in the way of handwork and 
ability to do simple forms of domestic 
work under direction. The training of 
the feeble-minded has becOme an institu- 
tional problem and has no part in this 
article. ; 

It used to be thought more or less gen- 
erally that the child’s life up to the age 
of 5 or 6 was devoted to growing physic- 
ally. Little thought was given to develop- 
ing his mind. There would be plenty of 
time for that later on; and many a 
mother considered her duty ended if her 
child were healthy and well cared for. 
She did not realize, if she had been will- 
ing to bother, she might have been teach- 
ing him much that would have been use- 
ful, interesting, and developing without 
overtaxing his mind in the least, for the 
brain, as well as the muscle, develops by 
activity. Up to the age of 6, it is true, 
the child is chiefly occupied in making 
adjustments to the physical world. It is 
then the senses are developed and muscu- 
lar co-ordination is regulated, on which 
realization the kindergarten was long ago 
based. More recently Montessori and 





*From Education for the Child Who is Dif- 
ferent, by Alice C. Hinckley, M. A., Directress 
of Bryn Mawr School for Individual Develop- 
ment, Bryn Mawr, Pa., in the Philadelphia 
Record Educational Guide. 
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other educators are claiming that if the 
maximum development is to be attained 
in maturity, definite education must start 
from the beginning, though this must be 
carefully and intelligently worked out 
and suited to the age and individual ca- 
pacity of the child. 

Since grown-up persons today are too 
old to have received such education as 
a child under the kindergarten age, if the 
hypothesis be correct, it may be inferred 
that we have all failed to reach our maxi- 
mum mentality—that is, we are not the 
completely developed individuals mentally 
we might have become—we have been 
stunted here, atrophied there, and killed 
of inanition and lack of exercise else- 
where. Probably none of us measures 
up to what we might have been. In the 
life of every one of us it is a question 
what our potentialities may have been at 
birth, though we know we could never 
have exceeded them. It is a question in 
the working out of our lives how much 
we owe to native ability and how much 
to training or to lack of it. 

Too much emphasis cannot be placed 
upon the responsiveness of the very 
young child, whether he be average, 
retarded, or advanced. The average as 
well as the irretrievably mentally defec- 
tive, however, cannot here come under 
discussion, the object being primarily to 
set forth what seems the miraculous en- 
couragement that may be offered parents 
whose child is not developing normally, 
and, secondarily, to touch upon vocational 
guidance and individual training for the 
exceptionally bright or talented children. 

First of all, therefore, the earlier in a 
child’s life mental or physical correction 
is attended to, the more rapid complete, 
and lasting are the results. In mental re- 
tardation it is not unusual to discover 
some obscure and unsuspected physical 
cause which must be eliminated before 
the deck can be cleared, as it were, for 
the educational process to follow. And 
this is just as true in the re-education of 
muscles as of mind. It is generally found 
that physical irregularities have their 
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mental concomitants and vice versa. If 
nothing is done or if parents procrasti- 
nate in seeking aid, the child may become 
hopelessly handicapped for life. 

So responsive are young children to 
skilled scientific treatment that even those 
who are considered subnormal when it 
begins, provided they do respond, im- 
prove with such rapidity that their ad- 
vancement is more astonishing than the 
normal or very bright child’s under in- 
tensive teaching. Indeed, in retarded 
cases, it would seem that the mind has 
been dammed back, waiting for release. 


CASE I: GIRL OF THREE, DEAF 


A case in point is that of a girl about 
3 years old who had given no indication 
of talking or even appreciating the mean- 
ing of language and was very unmanage- 
able and irritable, displaying violence 
when any one attempted to control her. 
Many medical specialists had examined 
her, and their belief was that her men- 
tality did not justify a hope that she 
would ever learn to talk. Her case was 
considered hopeless. In addition to men- 
tal inefficiency, the physical character- 
istics pointed to the same conclusion. 
The upper teeth were lifted in such a 
way as to leave an elliptical opening when 
the jaws were closed. The mouth habitu- 
ally hung open, with a stream of saliva 
flowing, and the lips had apparently never 
been closed. This, with a heavy scowl and 
a partial droop to the head and her rest- 
less, plunging activity, presented a most 
unpromising picture. Expert observation 
soon discovered the fact that she was 
deaf, and examination proved that she 
was practically totally deaf—that is, the 
had never heard a sound. It was with 
the help of the most powerful instrument 
that she was given her first sensation of 
hearing. With that as a starting point, 
the hearing was gradually developed until 
now, at the end of 18 months, she is prac- 
tically normal in this respect. Her voice 
gradually developed, her approach to 
speech was that of the normal child, and 
she is now talking in sentences. Her 
teeth have come into normal position; 
the mouth is habitually closed ; her man- 
ner has gradually grown more composed, 





and she is now a beautiful, attractive 
child, accepting a situation that is ex- 
plained to her, and more reasonable than 
is usual with a child of her age. She has 
a happy and playful disposition and is 
now as affectionate as before she was 
combative. She shows a high order of 
mentality and has the prospect of a happy 
and useful life, because she was rescued 
in time and relieved of the obstruction 
that otherwise would have given her an 
abnormal existence. eae 

There are other children who drag out 
a miserable existence trying to fulfill the 
requirements of the school curriculum, 
when with a little help of the right kind 
they could get their bearings and, besides 
escaping the embarrassment and discour- 
agement of failing, would be able to make 
creditable records. Such children may 
be handicapped by inability to master 
special subjects, such as reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, writing, or any other. Some- 
times the trouble may come from inability 
to concentrate attention or to make rea- 
sonable judgments, or it may be due to 
an emotional type of mind that is easily 
confused under competition. 


SILENT MUSIC 
BY VIRGINIA GLADYS KENNARD 


You hear the distant train far, far away, 
The lowing herds across the lea, 

Whereas the purple hills and golden day 
Silent sing unto me. 


For me the music ’s painted; for you ’tis sung; 
And you have heard 
The lilting bird 
Whose notes new joy into your heart have 
rung. 
But I have seen 
The living green 
That Spring, glad Spring, through portals wide 
has flung. 


“Simply because a common tongue makes 
easy intercourse between England and Amer- 
ica, there is amity stronger than treaties could 
bring about. To converse, to communicate, to 
exchange thoughts is the root of civilization.” 


Whenever you ask a friend to subscribe for 
THe Vorra Review, you confer a favor that 
will be remembered and appreciated the more 
the helpfulness of the magazine is perceived. 











A PLEA FOR THE USE OF THE PIANO IN SPEECH AND 
VOICE WORK 


BY SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


HE other day a friend gave me a 
copy of the rhythm number of The 
Silent Worker, published at the New Jer- 
sey School for the Deaf, in Trenton. I 
read it with interest, and wish to add my 
testimony to that given in the paper to 
the great and, I may say, priceless value 
of rhythmic work with the piano in teach- 
ing speech and training the voices of chil- 
dren as well as of adults who do not hear. 
More than twenty years ago the thought 
came very forcibly to my mind that the 
speech of deaf children lacked the rhyth- 
mic element which those who hear get 
without thought or study, although it is 
true that there is a difference in the ele- 
ment in the speech of hearing persons. 

At that time I had never known of the 
use of a musical instrument in helping to 
improve the speech of the deaf. My ef- 
forts were entirely of an experimental 
nature. We had used the guitar with 
very little children for cultivating the 
sense of touch, but not with the thought 
of differences of vibrations. 

The piano seemed best suited to carry 
out my ideas. We obtained a square 
piano, a style now difficult to get. A 
square piano or a baby grand is much 
better than an upright piano, because the 
children can stand about it, with their 
hands upon it, and can see and be seen 
by the teacher. Besides this, being a little 
distance from the teacher, they can feel 
the larger space about them and give 
out the tones more freely and not feel 
cramped, as when standing beside an up- 
right instrument. 

From my long experience, the follow- 
ing is a plan that I would suggest, al- 
though the possibilities are so great that 
careful study and ingenuity may discover 
new helps from the use of the piano: 

Allow the pupils to feel and enjoy the 
vibrations which they do when waltzes, 
songs, etc., are played, getting the differ- 
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ent forms of rhythm, but not reproduc- 
ing it at first; next let them mark time 
with their hands, following the piano 
while selections are played. Later these 
should be reproduced by counting, pre- 
serving the rhythm, and next in the 
words of the selection. 

When they have made the rhythm their 
own by study and practise, technical ex- 
ercises, with simple combinations and 
scale practise, should be given, with the 
result that in all their speech work the 
vowel and consonant sounds will be given 
much more clearly than formerly when 
no piano was used, a better and fuller 
tone produced, and vowels and conso- 
nants given in better relation to each 
other. 

Contrary to the idea first held by those 
who hesitated to use the piano, the artic- 
ulation is more distinct with the piano 
than before its use, because the instru- 
ment gives a support to the tone and 
the thought of definiteness of position. 
Greater volume of tone is easily obtained 
without undue physical effort and tones 
are much purer, because the piano helps 
to hold the conditions necessary to pro- 
duce a pure tone. 

The late Miss Helen Ch. Vail, one time 
teacher in the Trenton School, so far ap- 
preciated the value of the piano as a help 
in speech and voice work that she wrote 
me, after the summer class, of which she 
was a member, for explicit directions for 
carrying on the rhythmic work. She was 
only one of the many teachers who have 
seen the good results of its use. Many 
are now having daily exercises with this 
instrument, and it is my hope that before 
long every school for the deaf will give 
its pupils not only the pleasure, but the 
great help which the piano can be made 
to give to the tone and to the distinct 
rhythmic utterance with the subtle in- 
flections necessary to make their speech 
more like that of persons who hear 
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EMPHASIZE THE PUPIL’S EFFORT 
AT EXPRESSION 


Psychologists tell us that impressions, 
carried to the brain by the afferent 
nerves, cause there cellular excitations or 
explosions which are harmful unless the 
forces generated are carried off by the 
corresponding efferent nerves in overt 
expressions or actions. This brief state- 
ment means a great deal in education. 
Too much of our school work has for its 
chief or sole aim impression. Not enough 
of it is adapted to give opportunity for 
expression or execution. Since no one 
doubts that the teacher knows a great 
deal more than the class, why spend so 
much time and effort as many teachers 
do in showing off how much they them- 
selves know? It is far better to get the 
pupil to make an ever so inadequate dem- 
onstration of a problem than for the 
teacher to glibly rattle off a perfect dem- 
onstration of it which is not compre- 
hended by the pupil, followed by the 
question: “Don’t you see?” No; the 
pupil doesn’t see! Some step has been 
missed, because his untrained mind has 
not been quick enough to follow. The 
teacher’s knowledge has been made clear, 
and the process has also made plain to 
the pupil his own disheartening slowness 
and ignorance. But in this there is little 
gain. The discouragement not infre- 
quently means his intellectual and schol- 
arly doom. 

The lesson is, then, that it is better to 
emphasize the pupil’s effort at expression, 
no matter how faulty that may at first be. 
The pupil must learn by doing, not sim- 
ply by listening. His own faulty attempt 
at demonstration strengthens the fibers 
of his mind and he gradually acquires the 
ability to grasp and to express the truth, 
whereas the mere listening to another’s 
demonstration, however faultless, is use- 
less and positively harmful if it is not 
understood. Teachers who are more 
anxious always to get their pupils to ex- 
press themselves than they are to show 
their own learning are the successful 
teachers. A clear vision of this truth 
would revolutionize the work in many a 





class-room.—From an editorial in Edu- 
cation for January. 





LIP-READING BEE AN INTEREST- 
ING PASTIME 


About fifty students took part in the 
annual lip-reading bee of the Manhattan 
School for the Hard of Hearing, 7 East 
Forty-second street, Tuesday afternoon. 
Some were slightly hard of hearing; 
others were more or less totally deaf, 
No matter what the degree of deafness 
was, however, the students were all smil- 
ing and joining in the lip-reading con- 
tests, which seemed like a lot of merry 


games. The first contest consisted in a 
dozen questions on Mother Goose 
rhymes. The teacher, a young woman 


who is herself deaf, though no one would 
guess it, whispered the questions, to 
which the pupils were asked to write 
down the replies: “Who had a wife and 
couldn’t keep her?” “Who lived in a 
shoe?” “Who stole a pig?” etc. 

The second contest consisted of a num- 
ber of sentences which most of the stu- 
dents had no difficulty in “hearing” by 
eye. The third contest was a good story 
about an Irishman 6 feet 4 inches tall 
who couldn’t speak a word of German 
and thereby got himself into a lot of trou- 
ble when visiting Berlin one day. Mrs. 
E. C. Martin, of Jersey City, N. J., won 
the first prize—“The Story of My Life,” 
by Helen Keller—and Miss E. E. Olcott, 
of this city, won the second prize—‘A 
Daily Reminder.” 

Afterward a “lipodrama,” in one act, 
entitled “None so Deaf as Those Who 
Won't See,” was given, Miss Louise I. 
Morgenstern, the principal of the school, 
taking the part of “Mrs. Can’t-Hear” and 
Miss Frida Boehle taking the part of 
“Miss Lip - Reader.” The audience 
laughed very heartily about “Mrs. Can’t- 
Hear’s” constant claims that she “wasn’t 
deaf enough to need lip-reading,”’ and 
still always gave wrong answers or said 
the wrong thing at the wrong time. 

The bee dissolved itself afterward into 
a social time, during which every one still 
whispered.—From The Globe, New York. 


’ 

















CARE OF THE EARS * 


BY WENDELL C. PHILLIPS, M. D. 


HE term deafness means loss of the 

function of hearing. It is found in 
varying degrees, from slight deafness to 
total loss of the hearing function. It may 
be congenital or it may result during in- 
fancy from various diseases, in which 
event, providing it is total or nearly so, 
the acquisition, of speech is lost and these 
persons are commonly referred to as deaf 
and dumb. Fortunately this type of 
deafness is rare, and we are to consider 
here the more common forms which have 
their onset later in life. 

The tendency of people to hide their 
deafness from their friends is a very im- 
portant physiological feature of this com- 
plaint. This, no doubt, arises as a result 
of another. “D,” which is closely associ- 
ated with this affection. I refer to des- 
pondency. Unfortunately deafness and 
despondency are close friends. Deaf 
people are extremely sensitive regarding 
their affection and usually will make 
every effort to conceal this defect both 
from their friends and their employers. 
Fear of losing their employment may be 
the chief underlying feature, but their ex- 
treme sensitiveness is manifest even when 
independent. 

It has been aptly said that the blind are 
less despondent, for the reason “that if 
you speak to a blind man you make him 
forget his troubles, while if you speak to 
a deaf man you remind him of his trou- 
bles.” When the deafness is profound 
and affects both ears, so that the indi- 
vidual is unable to converse readily with 
his friends and to hear conversation in 
the ordinary events of social life, he is 





* An address delivered to the city employees 
at the Municipal Building of the City of New 
York, November 15, 1916, under the auspices 
of the Committee on Education of the Wel- 
fare Committee of the Borough of Manhattan, 
Leonhard Felix Fuld, Ph. D., chairman, and 
published in the New York Medical Journal, 
for December 22. Dr. Phillips is senior attend- 
ing aural surgeon, New York Post-Graduate 
Hospital, and Vice-President of the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing. 


prone to give in to his despondency, to 
absent himself from all social intercourse, 
and to become more or less of a recluse. 

It may surprise you to know that 25 
per cent of all persons over 35 years of 
age are more or less deaf in one ear, but 
fortunately in the majority the deafness 
is confined to one ear. I am constantly 
confronted with the fact that young peo- 
ple who are slightly deaf are prone to 
select occupations the nature of which is 
ill adapted to their condition as the deaf- 
ness increases, inasmuch as many of them 
are teachers, stenographers, and tele- 
phone operators. 

For the purpose of definiteness let us 
divide the ear into three parts. The first 
part includes the external ear, the visible 
portion, and the canal which extends in- 
ward to the ear-drum. This canal is 
about an inch and a quarter in length. 
The second part is the middle-ear cavity, 
which contains the little bones known as 
the ossicles and which communicates with 
the throat through the Eustachian tube. 
This cavity also is in such relation to the 
inner ear that vibrations are directly con- 
ducted thereto. The third part is the 
inner ear, or that portion where the ter- 
minal filaments of the auditory nerve are 
located and which in turn take up the 
sound waves and convey them to the 
brain, where they are reproduced into 
what we call sounds or tones. The ex- 
ternal ear has not much to do with the 
hearing function, excepting the auditory 
canal, through which the sound waves 
pass on their way to the delicate struc- 
tures of the inner ear. It is possible for 
deafness to result from some defect, dis- 
ease, or obstruction of the external ear. 

The majority of cases of deafness arise 
from disease of the middle ear, and a 
considerable proportion of all cases of 
deafness result from disease of the inner 
ear or the auditory nerve. Deafness from 
the external ear comes chiefly as a result 
of some growth or some body which com- 
pletely occludes the canal. Such a condi- 
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tion may persist for months or years with 
large masses of wax without much inter- 
ference, when suddenly, as a result of 
bathing or getting water mixed with this 
mass, it swells and completely fills the 
canal. Then the hearing is shut off until 
the mass is removed. Many of these 
cases come to our clinics in the early sum- 
mer after the bathing season commences. 
Upon removing the mass of ear wax the 
hearing is usually restored. 

Middle - ear deafness, or what we 
usually speak of as chronic catarrhal 
deafness, has already been referred to 
as the most common type. ‘The real 
deafness in this type, as a rule, does not 
appear during the early years of life. 
The noticéable deafness commences at 
from 25 to 40 years of age. The majority 
of physicians would say that it was a dis- 
ease of middle life. This is not true, for 
the foundation of this affection is usually 
laid during childhood. Children who 
have colds in the head and complain of 
slight pain or blocking up of the ears and 
have not been given proper treatment 
gradually become affected by tissue 
changes in the middle ear, which result 
in more or less catarrhal deafness. 

The little tube which connects the mid- 
dle ear with the pharynx admits air into 
the middle ear, which serves as an equal- 
izer of atmospheric pressure... The tem- 
porary closing off of this tube on account 
of the swelling of the membranes, when 
the individual has colds in the head, in- 
terferes with the atmospheric pressure to 
such a degree that there is thrown out 
into the middle-ear spaces some serious 
exudate which, unless air is inflated into 
the middle ear through the nose by a me- 
chanical measure during this period, be- 
comes organized into connective tissues. 
This produces thickening of the lining 
.membrane of the middle ear, and often 
the ear-drum itself may become more or 
less thickened and bound down by adhe- 
sions. It may take a series of such colds, 
covering a long period of years, before 
sufficient changes take place to interfere 
with the hearing function. 

Middle-ear deafness is largely a pre- 
ventable disease, but the prevention must 





commence in early life, and the prevent- 
ive treatment must consist of cleansing 
measures applied to the nose and throat 
during the process of colds in the head, 
but more particularly the maintenance of 
the permeability of the Eustachian tubes 
by frequent inflation during that period 
while the patient complains of stuffed-up 
ears. 

Middle-ear deafness is also caused by 
suppurative diseases commonly known as 
abscesses of the ear. These abscesses 
arise from the blowing or forcing of in- 
fectious material from the nose into the 
Eustachian tube and thence into the mid- 
dle ear. As a rule, abscesses clear up 
under proper treatment without loss of 
hearing. In complicated and prolonged 
cases of abscess in the ear the hearing 
may finally become impaired. The treat- 
ment of this condition will be referred to 
later on. 

Finally, we have to deal with internal 
ear and nerve deafness. In the majority 
of instances internal-ear deafness is he- 
reditary, probably resulting from some 
underlying constitutional disease. This 
type of deafness is usually permanent and 
not preventable. It first manifests itself 
between the eighteenth and twenty-fifth 
year and gradually progresses until, in 
the majority of cases, the entire hearing 
function is practically lost. Nerve deaf- 
ness may also result from an injury to 
the head, tumors of the brain, or menin- 
geal affection, such as poliomyelitis. I 
have already referred to congenital deaf- 
ness, which also comes under this head- 
ing. 

I now come to the question of preven- 
tion. Even though many of you may be 
more or less deaf already, these hints 
may help you to stay the progress of the 
disease to a certain extent, and it surely 
will be of benefit if you carry the infor- 
mation to your families, especially if you 
have children. Any measures which you 
may employ that will enable you to keep 
from having colds in the head will prove 
of vast benefit in the prevention of deaf- 
ness. Good bodily health, strenuous ex- 
ercise in the open air, and proper dress- 
ing are important measures. No person 

















can live in a changeable climate like that 
of the city of New York by coddling 
himself. 

As much harm may come from over- 
dressing or bundling up the neck as from 
neglect to wear sufficient clothing. No 
one should permit his skin to become so 
sensitive that the slightest exposure to a 
draft of air would result in taking cold. 
The more you coddle the more liable you 
are to take cold. For the most part the 
citizens of a large city spend their time 
indoors. ‘This means that in general the 
clothing should be of light texture, but 
warmer in winter than in summer. The 
short time spent out of doors requires 
much warmer clothing ; anyhow, sufficient 
to prevent chilling of the body. I need 
not say that it would be difficult to find 
any young woman in this city guilty of 
wearing too much in the line of warm 
clothing. 

There is a period of development of 
child life when certain glands are prone 
to become much diseased and enlarged. 
These are termed “lymph” glands. They 
are present in all the mucous membranes, 
but more especially in the throat and 
upper pharynx. When located here they 
are termed large tonsils and adenoids. 
They are irregular in shape and full of 
creases and depressions and they readily 
become the seat of infection. Further- 
more, they interfere with nasal breathing, 
and thus the whole upper breathing tract 
becomes more or less obstructed. The 
discharge is always profuse. The efforts 
of this child to clear the nose and throat 
are liable to force some of the infected se- 
cretions into the Eustachian tube and 
thence into the ear. There is no more 
prolific cause of ear trouble in young 
children than diseased tonsils and ade- 
noids. 

Regarding suppurative diseases of the 
ear, the infectious process must enter the 
middle ear through the Eustachian tube 
in order to cause abscesses. A word or 
two about the treatment of middle-ear ab- 
scesses. They usually arise from grippe 
or severe colds, which more or less ex- 
haust the patient. The onset is character- 
ized by severe pain in the ear, accompa- 
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nied by fever. A patient suffering with 
this disease should be confined to bed 
for several days. The drum membrane 
should be opened by a physician as soon 
as it is determined that an abscess is pres- 
ent, without waiting for the abscess to 
open spontaneously. Discharge follows 
and the external canal should be douched 
with warm sterile water several times a 
day. In other words, the patient should 
rest in bed and have the external ear kept 
perfectly clean. 

The nose and throat should be looked 
after. In the way of prevention in young 
children, all who have large tonsils and 
adenoids should be submitted to opera- 
tion, especially after they have reached 
the age of four years. I wish to empha- 
size the importance of abscesses in the 
ears being completely cured, for there 
never should be such a thing as chronic 
discharge from the ears. These are all 
due to neglect. In a small proportion of 
cases the mastoid operation should be 
performed, and failure to submit to this 
operation when needed results in chronic 
running ears, with bad odor and a great 
deal of danger to life, whereas the timely 
mastoid operation will terminate the dis- 
charge and leave the patient with good 
hearing. It is a mistaken idea that to 
puncture the ear-drum will result in deaf- 
ness. The ear-drum has but little to do 
with the function of hearing. 

Finally, I must speak of the treatment 
or management of inner-ear deafness. 
These are usually not amenable to local 
treatment of any kind. Occasionally 
some of the aids to hearing may be em- 
ployed with some benefit with this type 
of deafness, but the same aids are more 
helpful when the deafness is due to mid- 
dle-ear disease. Many of these patients 
have become totally deaf and they must 
be taught some other way of conversing. 
Lip-reading is of great benefit. 

A person of good eyesight and quick 
perception can become adept at lip-read- 
ing. I heartily recommend it to those 
who are nearly totally deaf, and there are 
schools, some held in the evening, where 
instruction can be obtained. For young 
children who are congenitally deaf or 
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have acquired deafness at a very early 
age, it is most important that they begin 
school work extremely young—private 
teaching, for this is best, but unfortu- 
nately private teaching is expensive. I 
wish to speak of the effort of our Board 
of Education to solve this problem by es- 
tablishing a public. school in East 23d 
street for the education of deaf children. 
The building is old and inadequate, but 
still they are accomplishing remarkable 
results in the training of deaf children. 

I am frequently asked about noises in 
the ear. These come from a variety of 
causes and often are most persistent and 
annoying. Unfortunately no treatment 
is of avail in many cases, while in others 
considerable may be done for its relief. 


Patients with perforations in the ear- 
drum should never dive into the water 
without first packing the canal tight with 
cotton. Those with normal drums may 
dive freely and without danger, provid- 
ing they avoid forcible efforts to clear the 
nose and throat after diving. 

May I close with a word of caution 
against worthless newspaper advertise- 
ments of all sorts of devices and treat- 
ments for the deaf. These advertisers 
are purely commercial people, and if they 
had anything worth while the otologists 
would know of it. If you have been in- 
formed by a competent otologist that 
your hearing cannot be improved, it is 
useless to spend more money, especially 
upon newspaper advertisements. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF “CATCHING COLD” * 


BY IRVING WILSON VOORHEES, M. S., M. D. 


HE PURPOSE of this article is to 

emphasize the infectious nature of 
colds, how they may be prevented, and 
how cured once they have begun. A 
singer who is obliged to subsist by his 
art lives in daily terror lest a good en- 
gagement be lost through what is chari- 
tably called an “indisposition.” From the 
specialist’s viewpoint, it is just as much 
an illness as though the patient had septi- 
cemia or scarlet fever. All the signs of 
acute illness are present—fever, increased 
pulse, headache, backache, dull pains in 
the bones and joints, lassitude, dry, hot 
skin, etc. The local signs as distinguished 
from the general or constitutional signs 
are a copious discharge of fluid from the 
nose, stuffiness and inability to breathe, 
and sneezing. 

One enters a close room in which some 
person has coughed or sneezed “out in 
the open’—that is, without guarding 
against polluting the air by means of a 





*From an excellent article written “from 
the singer’s viewpoint,” but worth reading by 
all, and contributed to The Medical Times, De- 
cember, I9QI7. 


handkerchief held over the face. Usu- 
ally, and men are the worst offenders in 
this, the guilty person sprays the atmos- 
phere liberally first and then produces an 
immaculate handkerchief after the dam- 
age is done. The actual purpose of a 
sneeze is to rid the nasal mucous mem- 
brane of some irritating particles. There- 
fore when the particles are thus dis- 
charged they are merely transferred from 
one individual to another, because with 
every breath we are obliged to take in 
whatever the inspired air contains even 
though Nature tries in an ineffectual way 
to sift out the undesirable elements 
through the hair in the nostrils and the 
warm sticky, nasal secretion. When the 
specific germ causing colds, or the ca- 
tarrhal germ or micrococcus catarrhalis, 
as it is called, first finds lodgment on the 
mucous membrane it sets up an irritation, 
as mentioned above, with resultant sneez- 
ing and an attempt to dislodge it. After 
this initial stage there is a period of con- 
gestion of the blood-vessels, a tightness 


and dryness without any outpouring of 


fluid from the glands of the membrane. 
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This is especially marked up behind the 
soft palate in the naso-pharynx, and is 
noticed particularly when stretching the 
jaws as in yawning. The watery stage 
is then ushered in and an exceedingly 
copious thin discharge ensues, which has 
a tendency to thicken and become more 
viscid. Finally, in a few hours this gives 
way to a¢ttual pus—the debris arising 
from thé battle which the white blood 
cells and other defensive elements have 
made against the invader. So long as this 
condition remains limited to the simple 
chambers of the nose, all is well and in 
a few days at most the patient has en- 
tirely recovered; but if the process ex- 
tends into the cavities above the eyes, or 
those beneath the cheeks, or into the ear 
tubes, we then have complications which 
réquire skill and a prolonged time to bring 
about a cure.’ When the germs have once 
invaded the surface of the mucous mem- 
brane and have gained a foothold in 
the deeper structures, conditions are right 
for the establishment of a chronic ca- 
tarrh which is for the most paft incur- 
able. ; 

When a cold begins to show itself the 
thing to do is to go at once to the special- 
ist’s office for immediate and thorough 
local treatment. Swallowing pills and 
powders into the-stomach is, in the ma- 
jority of cases, quite futile. The trouble 
is not in the stomach, and this method of 
indirect attack merely gives all the ad- 
vantage to the enemy lurking in the folds 
and crypts of mucous membrane lining 
the air passages. Treating a respiratory 
infection through the stomach is a relic 
of the old days in medicine when the 
family doctor drove up in his gig and 
cured all ills by the use of ill-smelling, 
ill-tasting potions or the lancet. In those 
days examination of the air-ways was un- 
known, and causes were veiled by a cloud 
of superstition and hearsay. Laboratory 
proof was unheard of. Now we have 
definite ways of findings out who our 
enemy is and of combating him with 
weapons whose blows he cannot parry 
for long. Treatment is more direct and 
certain. When one has a boil on the back 
of his neck he does not do much swallow- 
ing of medicines, but has the boi! treated 
directly. The offending germ invaders 


are killed by antiseptics and routed out. 
Practically the same thing can be done 
with an infection of the air-ways. The 
mucous membrane of the nose, throat, 
larynx, trachea, and lungs must be treated 
directly, by the application of antiseptics, 
and not by antiseptics in spray form only, 
but very often the actual drop method 
must be employed to be effectual. 

As for the advanced complications, 
every one of them is preventable. There 
should be no such thing as mastoiditis, 
for every ear infection begins in the naso- 
pharynx and is blown or forced into the 
ear and over into the mastoid cells. In 
the first few hours the cold could have 
been cured. Personally, I do not recom- 
mend temporizing at home. Home treat- 
ment of nasal infections is responsible 
for more serious results than any other 
one thing. There is seldom any economy 
in it and it may, by protracting the con- 
dition unduly, be the cause of a fatal 
pneumonia or mastoiditis. 


WORK AND LEISURE 


Both the means for meeting one’s 
needs and the development of mind can 
be attained only through work. There 
must be systematic exertion in some re- 
spect at least to release the innate capaci- 
ties and have them function in their spe- 
cific directions. It is said that the poet is 
born, not made; yet we would care little 
for the vaporings of the greatest poetical 
genius who had not taken pains to speak 
his language correctly, more correctly 
even than the man of lesser gifts. In 
addition to a rich and voluminous vo- 
cabulary and the ability to use it properly, 
the poet must know many other things. 
The knowledge of all these things does 
not come without persistent study, even 
to the most gifted man; hence genius has 
been defined by some as the capacity for 
taking infinite pains. Whether this defi- 
nition is correct or not does not concern 
us; the fact remains that the highest 
innate capacity is not supposed to be ex- 
empt from the necessity of work. Sys- 
tematic exertion is, then, necessary both 
for providing the means and the capacity 
for enjoying leisure—Rupo._pn M. BIn- 
DER in Studies in Social Progress. 
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CHARLES MICHEL DE L’EPEE 


From an engraving made in 1776 by Paul Grégoire, a deaf pupil of the Abbé de L’Epée, 
and said to be a faithful reproduction of his features. The original engraving is in the 
National School for the Deaf, in Paris. 

The year 1776 may well be remembered, not only because of all that happened in the 
Land of the Free, but for this important message from this eminent teacher of the deaf, 
whose pupils would have been given the best oral instruction that money could provide had 
he been able to command the funds and the trained instructors : 

“The world will never learn to make eyes and fingers travel post haste in order to have 
the pleasure of conversing with the deaf. The only way of totally and entirely restoring 
those in this predicament to society is to teach them to understand what is said by their sight, 
and to express their own ideas and sentiments with their voices” (viva voce). 

The day is coming when that message will loom large in the literature of Catholic schools; 
for progressive Catholic teachers are realizing that the efficiency of their pupils in the use of 
speech-reading and speech must be as high as possible to enable them to more nearly compete 
with the hearing. As the good Abbé states, enabling a pupil to attain a high efficiency in the 
use of speech confers upon him a high economic, civic, and social standing. 











PRETENDED BLINDNESS AND DEAFNESS AND 
THEIR DETECTION * 


GEORGE F. KEIPER, M.D. 


HE recent draft for soldiers to fill 

the ranks of the new National Army 
has made apparent the necessity for a re- 
view of the tests used to detect malinger- 
ing, at least so far as the eye and ear 
are concerned. The examination of over 
1,200 men committed to our care, who 
were called to be examined as to their 
physical qualifications for military serv- 
ice, revealed numerous attempts made to 
defeat the purposes of the selective draft, 
by malingering. The profession of medi- 
cine can ill afford to be deceived by these 
liars that they are, to say nothing their 
cowardice. Therefore it is incumbent on 
us to thoroughly acquaint ourselves with 
all the phases of this subject that we may 
do our whole duty to the government, 
for many more men will be called to the 
colors, and the boards of conscription 
will have further need of our services 
and advice. 

It has been my own experience that 
fully 90 per cent of the men examined are 
thoroughly honest and respond promptly 
and truthfully to the tests imposed. 

We may now start with this general 
proposition: The malingerer is a liar, and 
as such is possessed with all the limita- 
tions that the liar has. His feigned dis- 
ability, as a rule, is easily detected. It 
may take some time, however. 

The general principle involved is to 
make the examinee see and hear against 





his or her own will. These tests fall 
under two heads: (a) Objective é., 
what the examiner sees and hears. (b) 


Subjective—i. e., what the examinee sees 
and hears. 

As these examinations are conducted 
by general practitioners, in localities 
where the services of competent oculists 


are not available, we are compelled to 





* Read before the annual session of the In- 
diana State Medical Association, at Evansville, 
September 26, 1917, and published in full i 
The Journal of the Association for November, 
1917. 
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deal with much elementary matter. In 
conducting such examinations we must 
first understand the requirements neces- 
sary for military service. The recruit 
must have at least 20/40 vision in one 
eye 20/100’ vision in the other, provided 
no organic disease exists. 

His hearing must be 10/20 of nor- 
eee 


THE EAR TESTS 


It is expected that the ordinary con- 
versational voice will be used in making 
these tests that determine a recruit’s fit- 
ness for service. It ought to be heard 
at a distance of 20 feet. The record is 
made in the form of a fraction. Its de- 
nominator is always 20. The numerator 
is the distance at which the voice is heard. 
One ear at a time is tested, the other be- 
ing tightly closed by pressing the tragus 
into the external auditory canal with the 
index finger. The examinee stands with 
the open ear towards the surgeon. He 
is commanded to close his eyes. The 
test is begun a short distance from him 
and he is asked to repeat whatever is 
said to him. We usually use numbers. 
He may hear perfectly up to, say, 12 feet 
and refuse to hear anything more. Now 
step quietly back to the full 20 feet and 
ask in a low voice, “Can you hear me 
now?” Very many respond, “No, I can- 
not hear you, doctor.” Of course we say 
to the clerk, “Mark him normal,” for he 
has malingered. 

At one place in our State the examiner 
lined up a number and stepping the full 
20 feet asked all who could not hear him 
to step out of line. Four did so, exposing 
themselves to the charge of malingering. 
In an adjoining county the examiner was 
much perplexed by one attempting to de- 
ceive him and happened to remember 
that he owed the examinee -a $5 bill. 
Stepping back the full 20 feet, said in a 
voice just above a whisper, “Come around 
tonight and I will give you that five I 
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have owed you for some time.” To his 
uttermost surprise he responded, “All 
right ; I’ll be there.” Such devices, while 
not strictly scientific, are otherwise to be 
commended, because they save a lot of 
valuable time. 

The tests usually used are as follows: 

The Weber test: If a tuning-fork in 
vibration is placed on the vertex of the 
examinee it will be heard best in the deaf 
ear. The malingerer will claim that he 
hears it best in the good ear. Now stop 
the good ear with the finger and he will 
say that he does not hear it at all. Of 
course he lies, for he should now hear it 
best in the otherwise good ear. 

Kerrison test: In a patient who claimed 
to be deaf in one ear by injury, the drum- 
head appeared normal. He assumed a 
degree of deafness which ¢ould only have 
come from injury to the labyrinth. The 
caloric test was applied to the alleged 
deaf ear and the result was positive. The 
response was quick and normal in every 
respect, and in the confusion ensuing on 
the vertigo it was very evident that the 
unilateral deafness was assumed. 

The noise apparatus of Barany: This 
is one of the best of the recent tests. It 
is applied as follows: The examinee is 
asked to read aloud. While thus engaged 
the noise apparatus is placed in the good 
ear and the noise started. If the ex- 
aminee is really deaf, he will raise his 
voice and sometimes these subjects will 
fairly shout in order to hear themselves 
read. If the voice is not raised there is 
no deafness in the alleged deaf ear. 

The confusion test: Take two rubber 
tubes and on one end of each place a 
funnel; the free ends are inserted into 
each ear, one in each; have two persons 
read aloud, one into each funnel, but read 
dissimilarly, and ask the examinee to re- 

eat what he hears. If hearing exists in 
th ears this is very difficult. 

Chimani’s observations: He recom- 
mends repeated tests with the acoumeter 
and metronome. If slight differences ex- 
ist in the different examinations, the per- 
son is probably telling the truth. Wide 
variations indicate malingering. 

Erhard’s test: This is based on the fact 


that the normal ear, even when tightly 
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closed, will hear the tick of a loud watch. 
The alleged deaf ear is closed. The loud 
ticking watch is approached to a distance 
of three meters. The examinee counts 
the ticks. The normal ear is now closed 
and the deaf ear is examined at a meter 
distance. If he says he cannot hear the 
watch he is malingering. 

Wagner’s test: This is the most recent 
test and comes from Chicago. The sound 
of a tuning-fork is received in a funnel 
from which runs a tube to a bifurcation 
and from the latter run two tubes on the 
ends of which are funnels meant to cover 
the ears of the examinee. The total 
length of the apparatus is 6 to 7 feet. 
To conduct the test, both ears are covered 
with the funnels and the examiner and 
his assistant stand behind the examinee; 
each have in their hands tuning-forks of 
the same pitch (C2). Both are sounded 
at the same time and one is placed on his 
vertex while the other is placed in the 
funnel. Sound is thus transmitted both 
by air and bone conduction. Repeat two 
or three times. Then the examiner places 
his tuning-fork which is now still on the 
vertex of the examinee while at the same 
time the assistant places the sounding 
tuning-fork within the funnel. The tube 
leading to the good ear is pinched shut 
and if the examinee says he hears the 
tuning-fork still, he is a liar. 

With these tests the surgeon will be 
able to easily detect the malingerer in the 
very large majority of cases. There are 
a few who will for a time baffle the sur- 
geon. They will require frequent obser- 
vations before the truth is arrived at, but 
it will ultimately come to light. 


CLEARNESS 


“Clearness is the prime quality of good 
exposition. To understand and to ex- 
plain are universal needs; the composi- 
tion that ministers to such needs must 
explain things so that they cannot be mis- 
understood. The ideal of clearness can 
be realized only by strict observance of 
the three principles of structure—unity, 
coherence, and emphasis. All of these 
conduce to clearness, and without these 
there cannot be good exposition.” 














WAR DEAFNESS 


WAR DEAFNESS 


The Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, presents the follow- 
ing abstracts in its issue of January 12: 

Hematoma in the ear—Under the 
heading Maladies de Captivité Marie de- 
scribes ten cases of a hematoma in the 
external ear, encountered in the course 
of his ten months in a German prison 
camp. The hematoma may have been the 
result of sleeping on a hard surface, but 
it may have been a manifestation of a 
tendency to scurvy from the defective 
diet. 

Classification of deafness for recruit- 
ing officers ——Escat advocates classifica- 
tion by six grades of hearing which he 
describes and tabulates, specifying the fit- 
ness for service which each entails— 
From Archives de Médecine et de Phar- 
macie Militaires, Paris, April, 1917. 

War wounds of the skull—Mac-Au- 
liffe has had men under observation for 
two years or more after trephining. 
First there were torpor and slow pulse, 
sometimes arrhythmia. Then, as the 
brain functioning was resumed, dissocia- 
tion was evident, but the reactions in- 
dicating inertia predominated. Indica- 
tions of visual and auditory inhibition 
persisted for two years or more, but 
gradually the brain regained its usual 
balance, although never on as high a plane 
as before the wound of the skull. The 
heart passed through a phase of acceler- 
ated rhythm before it settled down at last 
to a-regular beat, and this was always 
a little slower than normal.—From Paris 
Médical, November 17, 1917. 

Action of war gases on the eyes—Teu- 
liéres remarks that the asphyxiating, 
toxic or “weeping” gases used early in 
the war caused intense congestion in their 
effect on the eyes, and sometimes even 
considerable reduction in the visual 
acuity, but the whole was transient. Re- 
cently, however, the Germans are using 
in shells a different gas, which has a di- 
rect corrosive action. It seems to act only 
on moist surfaces, and hence men ex- 
posed to it should not be washed. A 
cocain salve or collyrium seems more ra- 
tional treatment at first, followed by in- 
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stillation of a medicated salve for a whole 
week, even in the mild cases. In the 
grave cases a hot medicated spray may 
be used later, alternating with the salve 
to ward off symblepharon. In the mild 
cases the action is like that of the old 
gases, but in the graver cases the lids 
swell and ulcerate and the conjunctiva 
looks as if it had been burned with sul- 
phuric acid. The cornea ulcerates, while 
the iris shows the effect of intense con- 
gestion. The fundus of the eye keeps 
normal, and, as the conjunctiva of the 
lids escapes, there has been no symble- 
pharon to date. To illustrate the action 
of the gas on moist surfaces, he men- 
tions that one man who had been sweat- 
ing profusely presented the corrosions 
only in the axillz and along the lines of 
sweat that had run down the trunk. The 
rest of the skin was intact—From Jour- 
nal de Médecine de Bordeaux, Novem- 
ber, 1917. 

Ear injuries and diseases in French 
Army.—Comparing the eye and ear sick, 
Bryant found more cases of total loss of 
function among the eye cases than among 
the ear cases. Further, there is a larger 
proportion of quickly recovering cases 
among the eye cases than among the ear 
cases. Among the ear cases are a larger 
proportion of cases with a great impair- 
ment of function than with the eye. In 
the zone des Armées, at the front, the 
total sick contains 16 per cent of ear cases 
in the evacuation hospitals. These fig- 
ures are equal, or greater, than figures 
for eyes. From the evacuation hospitals 
4.5 per cent of ear cases are evacuated 
to the rear. In the rear of the zone des 
Armées, in the zone des Etapes, ear cases 
form 6.25 per cent of total sick. These 
figures rise during time of inactivity at 
the front and fall during military activity. 
Seven per cent of these cases are evacu- 
ated from the zone des Etapes, in the in- 
terior. In the interior region ear cases 
form g per cent of total sick. Bryant 
estimates that about 80 per cent of the 
ear cases will show considerable impair- 
ment of function. This impairment will 
be sufficiently permanent to interfere 
with the civil occupations of the patients. 
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The nature of the injuries of the ears 
and their complications fall into three 
categories: 1. Rupture of the tympanic 
membranes. 2. Complications of rup- 
tured tympani: (a) suppuration of mid- 
dle ears; (b) mastoiditis, mastoid ab- 
scess, and complications. 3. Commotion 
of the eighth cranial nerve apparatus. 
The increase in large guns, shells, mines, 
bombs, grenades, etc., together with the 
longer exposure to rapid-fire arms, ac- 
count for the increase of ear injuries 
among the soldiers of this war—From 
Journal of Laryngology, Rhinology, and 
Otology, London, November, 1917. 


SHELL SHOCK AND THE AMER- 
ICAN ARMY * 


No medico-military problems of the 
war are more striking than those grow- 
ing out of the extraordinary incidence 
of mental and functional nervous dis- 
eases (“shell shock”). Together, these 
disorders are responsible for not less than 
one-seventh of all discharges for dis- 
ability from the British army, or one- 
third, if discharges for wounds are 
excluded. A medical service newly con- 
fronted, like ours, with the task of car- 
ing for the sick and wounded of a large 
army, cannot ignore such important cause 
of invalidism. By their very nature, 
moreover, these diseases endanger the 
morale and discipline of troops in a 
special way, and require attention for 
purely military reasons. In order that 
as many men as possible may be returned 
to the colors or sent into civil life free 
from disabilities which will incapacitate 
them for work and self-support, it is 
highly desirable to make use of all avail- 
able information as to the nature of these 
diseases among soldiers in the armies of 
our allies, and as to their treatment at 
the front, at the bases, and at the centers 
established in home territory for their 
“reconstruction.” : 

The resources at the disposal of the 
physician in treating the war neuroses are 





*From an editorial in the Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal, January to. 
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varied. ‘The patient must be reéducated 
in will, thought, feeling, and function. 
Persuasion, a powerful resource, may be 
employed, directly backed by knowledge 
on the part of the patient as well as the 
physician of the mechanism of the par- 
ticular. disorder present. Indirectly, it 
must pervade the atmosphere of the spe- 
cial ward or hospital for “shell shock.” 
Hypnotism is valuable as an adjunct to 
persuasion and as a means of convine- 
ing the patient that no organic disease 
or injury is responsible for his loss of 
function. Thus, in mutism, the patient 
speaks under hypnosis or through hyp- 
notic suggestion, and thereafter must ad- 
mit the integrity of his organs of speech. 
The striking effects of hypnotism in the 
removal of symptoms are somewhat off- 
set by the fact that the most suggestible 
who yield to it most readily are particu- 
larly likely to be the constitutionally neu- 
rotic. A mental mechanism similar to 
that which produced the disorder is be- 
ing used in such cases to bring about a 
cure. 

The experience in English hospitals has. 
demonstrated the great danger of aimless 
lounging, too many entertainments and 
relaxing recreations, such as frequent 
motor rides, etc. It must be remembered 
that shell-shock cases suffer from a dis- 
order of will as well as function, and it 
is impossible to effect a cure if attention 
is directed to one at the expense of the 
other. As Dr. H. Crichton Miller has 
put it, “Shell shock produces a condition 
which is essentially childish and infan- 
tile in its nature. Rest in bed and simple 
encouragement is not enough to educate 
a child. Progressive daily achievement 
is the only way whereby manhood and 
self-respect can be regained.” 

It is evident that the outcome in the 
war neuroses is. good from a medical 
point of view and poor from a military 
point of view. It is the opinion of all 
those consulted that, with the end of the 
war, most cases, even the most severe, 
will speedily recover, those who do not 
being the constitutionally neurotic and 
patients who have been so badly man- 
aged that very unfavorable habit-reac- 
tions have developed. This cheering fact, 
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however, brings little consolation to those 
who are chiefly concerned with the wast- 
age of fighting men. The lesson ’to be 
learned from the British results seems 
clear—that treatment by medical officers 
with special training in psychiatry should 
be made available just as near the front 
as military exigency will permit, and that 
patients who cannot be reached at this 
point should be treated in special hospi- 
tals in France, until it is apparent that 
they cannot be returned to the firing-lines, 
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As soon as this fact is established, mili- 
tary needs and humanitarian ends coin- 
cide. Patients should then be sent home 
as soon as possible. The military com- 
mander may have the satisfaction of 
knowing that food need not be brought 
across to feed a soldier who can render 
no useful military service, and the medi- 
cal officer may feel that his patient will 
have what he most needs for his re- 
covery—home and safety and an environ- 
ment in which he can readjust. 





EXPLANATION.—I, Meatus Auditorius Externus; 2, Membrana Tympani; 3, Malleus; 4, 
Incus, Os Orbiculare; Stapes; 5, Foramen Ovale; 6, Foramen Rotundum; 7, Vestibule; 8, 
Superior Semicircular Canal; 9, Horizontal Canal; 10, Internal Semicircular Canal; 11, Scala 
Vestibuli; 12, Scala Tympani; 13, Meatus Auditorius Internus; 14, Eustachian Tube; 15, Corda 
Tympani; 16, Styloid Process. It will be observed that the Os Orbiculare and the Stapes have 
not been numbered, but being so plainly delineated as constituting a part of the chain of 
bones, it was scarcely worth while altering the plate to supply the omission—From “Deafness 
Practically Illustrated; being an Exposition of the Nature, Causes, and Treatment of Dis- 


eases of the Ear.” 


By James Yearsley, M. D., sixth edition, London, 1863. 
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JOHN E. RAY DIES SUDDENLY * 


John E. Ray, for twenty-one years 
superintendent for the State School for 
the Blind and Deaf, died last night at his 
home just a few minutes before the 
stroke of midnight. He had retired, as 
customary, a short while before ten 
o’clock, and his death, two hours later, 
came without any herald save the un- 
usual breathing that attracted the atten- 
tion of his wife in an adjoining room. 
The end came before she could reach his 
bedside. 

Professor Ray had suffered for some 
time from high blood pressure, but lately 
his health indicated that this condition 
had been relieved to some extent. Wed- 
nesday night he attended the exercises at 
the city Auditorium in honor of the 
French mission, but after standing awhile 
expressed a desire to return home. Yes- 
terday he appeared not to have suffered 
any from the fatigue of the evening 
before and there was no -oecasion for 
the members of the family*to become 
alarmed. ; 

Professor Ray was perhaps best known 
throughout North Carolina for his labor 
for the betterment of the blind children of 
the State, the work he undertook in pref- 
erence to entering the banking business, 
after graduating from Wake Forest Col- 
lege in 1875. Soon afterwards he came 
to Raleigh, and for several years was a 
teacher in the State School for the Deaf. 
His next work was as superintendent of 
the Colorado School for the Deaf, where 
he remained for seven years. Leaving 
there, he went to the Kentucky School 
for the Deaf, and for two years was su- 
perintendent of that institution. 

In 1896 he returned to Raleigh and be- 
came superintendent of the State School 
for the Blind and Deaf. In the succeed- 
ing years he has devoted his energies and 
powers to making this institution a place 
where the blind children might learn to 
feel that life held something for them, 
too. 

Professor Ray was married in Novem- 





*From The News and Observer, Raleigh, 
N. C., Friday, January 18, 1918. 
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‘ters for the blind charges of the State. 











ber, 1881, to Miss Finie Carter, of Wil- 
son. Besides his wife he is survived by 
five children, one of whom, along with 
a son-in-law, is now in service. They 
are; Mrs. C. O. Abernathy, of Raleigh; 
Dr. John E. Ray, first lieutenant in the 
Medical Corps, stationed at Camp Sevier, 
S. C.; Dr. Burton J. Ray, of Franklin, 
Va.; Mrs. Arthur Henderson, whose hus- 
band is stationed at Fort Upton, N. Y,, 
and Hardy Murphree Ray, of Raleigh. 
In his religious life Professor Ray had 
been distinguished for his steadfast zeal, 
As a deacon of the First Baptist Church 
he has long been one of its most con- 
stant members, a teacher of the Sunday 
School, and a church worker whose aim 
it has been to welcome the stranger 
within the church doors. Many recall 
that their first impressions of that par- 
ticular church were received from the 
hearty, whole-souled welcome they re- 
ceived at the doors from Professor Ray. 
During these last years Professor Ray 
had put his whole soul into the movement 
to establish better, larger, and safer quar- 


Again and again he appealed to the legis- 
lature to provide adequate quarters and 
establish a cottage system of buildings 
similar to those of the best. conducted 
institutions in the country. 

Finally, he succeeded in persuading the 
legislature to purchase a site of eight 
acres beyond the State prison. But there, 
for a time, the progress stopped until 
the legislature of 1917 heard the pleas 
of the superintendent and others he had 
enlisted in his cause and provided for 
the beginning of the new system on the 
newly purchased site. 

Before Christmas of 1917, although the 
actual work had been delayed throughout 
the summer, the foundations were in 
place and the cornerstone laid, with Ma- ~ 
sonic rites, by the Grand Lodge of North | 
Carolina, called into special communica- 
tion for the purpose. In a brief address 
at the time, the superintendent of the 
school recalled the struggles of the insti- 
tution and stated that one of his dearest 
dreams he had seen realized with the 
establishment of the new plant. 
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HOW TO BEAR AND FORBEAR DEAFNESS * 





BY MILDRED KENNEDY 


5. WHAT WE MAY TEACH OTHERS 
THROUGH OUR DEAFNESS 


N THE last paper it was said that 
“patience” is one of the greatest vir- 


tues that we may learn through deafness ;- 


and again I wish to name this same qual- 
ity as one of the greatest virtues that we 
may, through our deafness, teach others. 

In the rush and thoughtlessness of 
daily living, one of the most common 
trials that we meet is that of impatience. 
When we are sensitive, and all of us are 
more or less sensitive, this impatience on 
the part of others hurts; it hurts all over 
and makes us unhappy, depressed, and 
generally miserable. 

Yet it is so universal a failing that we 
learn, as time goes on, rather to expect to 
meet it than otherwise. When we get 
into this state of mind, we cease to be 
surprised when we feel the effect of its 
expression; perhaps the real surprise 
comes when we meet genuine, kind, sym- 
pathetic patience. I have often found 
the patience of little children, when they 
really understand that I cannot hear 
them, touching in its quality of tender 
helpfulness to make me hear or under- 
stand. My observation has led me to be- 
lieve that it is among the persons with 
whom we are most intimately and con- 
stantly associated that impatience is most 
likely to be met—from the persons in the 
home, members of the immediate family 
or household. This really is not strange, 
for they, of course, are the ones most 
often tried and annoyed by our failures 
to understand them, just as we are most 
often tried and annoyed by their impa- 
tience toward our misunderstandings. 

I have known cases where the entire 





* Being a few suggestions offered to the mem- 
bers of the Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston 
during the winter and spring of 1916: 1. What 
is deafness? 2. What we may choose to make 
our deafness (in the December Vorta Re- 
VIEW). 3. The path of wise resistance. | 4. 
What we. may learn through our deafness (in 
January Votta Review). 


household seemed to look upon the deaf- 
ness of one of its members as an actual 
personal calamity to all its individuals, 
seeming to feel that each one in the 
household had a right to mourn and 
grieve over the “terrible calamity,” till 
the whole atmosphere of the home be- 
came gloomy and depressed. In such an 
environment one would have to be a per- 
fect marvel of strength, courage, and 
cheer not to be overcome by the strain of 
the mental and spiritual attitude that 
such people create. The home should be 
the place of all others where the spirit of 
helpfulness toward one another prevails, 
It should be a haven of peace and rest, 
where strength and courage are fostered, 
not taxed to the utmost limits of endur- 
ance. 

Of course, those who love us find it 
hard to see us suffer; those who love us 
often suffer with us when we suffer; for 
this reason we must remember that we 
have no right to cause others suffering 
when it is possible to prevent it. It is our 
solemn duty, therefore, to keep a firm 
hold upon ourselves, so that we may ap- 
pear cheerful, calm, and poised, main- 
taining self-control that means the mas- 
tery of patience within ourselves. There 
are so many calamities that might have 
come to us other than deafness. As hard 
as deafness is to bear, and I do not wish 
to make light of it in any way, for it ts 
hard; yet is it not far wiser for us to 
think how much worse off we might be 
than to magnify and nurture the thought 
of our great misfortune, till it grows and 
grows large enough to shadow our whole 
horizon? We need always to remember 
how much worse off we might be; and 
we need always to remember that one of 
the things that we may help others to 
better appreciate is the fact of how much 
worse off we might be. No one else is so 
well fitted to teach this lesson as are we 
ourselves. 

The greatest lessons in life are taught 
through the power of example. We can- 
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not control the thoughts or the..acts of 
another; we are not responsible for the 
thoughts or acts of another. We are not 
responsible for any impatience or irrita- 
bility on the part of others, even when 
these qualities are attributed to our own 
inability to readily understand what is 
said. We are only responsible for-our 
own acts. Our duty, therefore, is to keep 
our own patience within such control that 
we are masters of self, no matter what 
lack of self-control the other fellow may 
demonstrate. 

Let us remember that the greatest les- 
sons of life are often taught through the 
power of example. Let us teach through 
this medium ; let us remember that one of 
the duties that may be desired of us in 
this very life is to teach others patience, 
as well as to learn the same lesson our- 
selves. 

It is a truly great art, this art of bear- 
ing deafness “well.” When I use the ex- 
pression “well” I mean with such a moral 
and spiritual attitude toward it that we 
prove that we have overcome it—spirit- 
ually overcome it—and that it has not 
overpowered us, making us bitter, mo- 
rose, selfish, and self-centered. 

We cannot all be as great as our am- 
bitions may have led us to desire to be- 
come. Sometimes it seems to us as if 
this very limitation stands between us and 
what we most long to do or to be. We 
are tempted to think that all would be 
well with us at once could we but regain 
our normal hearing. This is perhaps es- 
pecially so when deafness comes upon 
one who is comparatively young—one 
who is filled with the dreams and ideals 
of youth. Yet it is possible, from a spir- 
itual point of view, this very limitation 
may be the spiritual making of us. So 
instead of chafing under the sting of it, 
let us accept it philosophically and do, 
under our present circumstances, the best 
that we possibly can do. 

Here I am going to quote two lines: 


“Do what you can, being what you are. 
Shine like a glow-worm if you can’t be a star.” 


Was there ever a more perfect expres- 
sion of wholesome cheer and courage! 
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Never. mind if we can’t be stars; we can 
at least aspire to be glow-worms, if we 
but shine to the best of our ability, and 
keep on shining, never extinguishing our 
light under the clouds of selfishness. 

Now, to return to the original subject 
of our paper, namely, “What we may 
teach others through deafness.” The first 
lesson is patience, and we can teach this 
while we are learning it ourselves, for the 
power of example is at all times a very 
great and vital teacher. 

So when others grow impatient and 
show impatience toward us, let us strive 
to look upon this act as a challenge sent 
out to test the degree of our own pa- 
tience, often, perhaps, drawing upon it 
to the very utmost. Working with the 
thought in mind that “a soft answer turn- 
eth away wrath,” we shall often find that 
through our own patience the impatience 
of others melts away and is lost. 

So again we find that great virtue of 
patience, one we may master and one 
that may be taught through us, if we will 
but strive intelligently to master self-con- 
trol, in order that we may maintain poise 
that shall inspire others with confidence 
in us and a genuine admiration for that 
which we have learned to govern and ex- 
press. Again, I repeat, our watchword 
should be patience—infinite, long-suffer- 
ing, eternal patience. 

Yes, this virtue is one that we may, 
little by little, as we learn it ourselves, 
teach to others. Let us bear this fact in 
mind, for it will help us in our own prog- 
ress toward that which we desire to 
achieve. 

6. SENSITIVENESS 


Perhaps the most common failing to 
be found among us is that of sensitive- 
ness, or perhaps it would be more correct 
to say oversensitiveness. It is the rare 
exception to find among the deaf a per- 
son who has not suffered intensely be- 
cause of this. 

So often I have heard some one say, 
“T cannot bear to have people know that 
I am deaf. I will do anything to cover 
up the fact; but if it is found out that I 
cannot hear, my mortification and annoy- 
ance know no bounds! No; I cannot 
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HOW TO BEAR AND 


bear to let people know that I have diffi- 
culty in hearing.” 

These words voice the feelings and 
sentiments of a very large proportion of 
the deaf; and these feelings and the acts 
that follow because of them lie at the 
root of many of the embarrassing and 
awkward situations into which many lead 
themselves as well as others. 

One of the curious qualities of deaf- 
ness is the fact that in the majority of 
cases, from an outside superficial point of 
view, there is little evidence of its exist- 
ence. Occasionally the nerve strain and 
the wear and tear of the tension shows in 
one’s face—more often a certain quality 
in the tone of voice betrays the condi- 
tion—but these two marks are rarely no- 
ticed by a casual observer, and so because 
there are no marked peculiarities in the 
deaf that bespeak their limitation at once 
the average person seldom thinks of the 
possibility of deafness. For this reason, 
too often, the errors, the necessary slow- 
ness, or dullness of comprehension on 
our part, is attributed to any other cause 
than the really true one. 

Personally, I would rather have it 
known, under any circumstances, that I 
am just plain deaf, and therefore am not 
able to orally grasp the needs and re- 
quirements of the moment, than to pass 
for an imbecile, a stupid, idoitic, half- 
witted being, lacking in sufficient gray 
matter to meet the average demands or 
the usual requirements of a normally in- 
telligent human being! 

This is the point upon which I am 
supersensitive. I shrink with all the 
strength of my being from appearing, or 
from being looked upon by others, as 
lacking in average intelligence; and for 
this reason, more than for any other, I 
am ready and willing to explain, when- 
ever it is necessary, the nature of my own 
shortcomings. 

Truly, it seems to me that the deaf 
make such an unwise mistake, causing 
themselves, as well as others, such an 
amount of unnecessary suffering and tor- 
ture, through not daring to admit, when- 
ever it is good common sense to do so, 
that they cannot hear. After all, deaf- 
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ness is nothing to be ashamed of! Why, 
then, should we act as if we were 
ashamed of ourselves for being deaf? 
Deafness is a misfortune; no one will 
gainsay this. But why should we. be 
ashamed; why should we act as though 
we were ashamed ; why should we act in 
such a way as to make others ashamed 
of us, just because we are unfortunate 
enough to have had this limitation put 
upon us? Yes; this is the point: Why 
should we act in such a way as to make 
others feel ashamed of us? Did you ever 
know of a case where the friends and 
relatives of a deaf person felt ashamed 
when the victim of deafness confessed 
in a sincere, genuine, and unpretentious 
manner his or her inability to hear or to 
understand something that was said? 
The friends and relatives of the deaf who 
are “ashamed” only feel this quality be- 
cause of the painful, awkward, stum- 
blings of one who is not great enough to 
face the truth of the limitation coura- 
geously. 

Is there anything under the sun more 
truly painful than a deaf person who 
tries to pretend that he or she is not deaf ? 
That superior, indifferent, supercilious 
air which the deaf are so apt to assume, 
in order to “fool” others into believing 
that they have heard all that has been 
said around and about them, it would 
truly be amusing were it not so heart- 
rending. 

During those trying moments when we 
feel sensitive, and I believe there are very 
few deaf persons who never, under any 
circumstances, do feel sensitive (when we 
think we are most free from the feeling, 
an experience or series of circumstances 
will arise that brings it home very keenly 
that we have not, after all, freed our- 
selyes from the iron hand that threatens 
to clutch and shake us), when we begin 
to suffer from the pain of our own sensi- 
tiveness, we need to direct our thoughts 
from ourselves or, more correctly, from 
ourself, and think more of others. 

Have you ever stopped to consider 
where the root of sensitiveness lies— 
from what quality it takes its birth? 
Think a minute. Is it not in every case 
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an outgrowth or a direct result of selfish- 
ness? This being the case, can we not 
overcome sensitiveness by overcoming 
selfishness? Can we not direct our wills 
in such a way that we can act and think 
more for others than for ourselves? Is 
not this really our duty? Have we any 
moral right to give way to a selfish sensi- 
tiveness in regard to our deafness—a 
selfish sensitiveness that makes it so 
much harder for others as well as for 
ourselves ? 

Only a short time ago one of our mem- 
bers entertained a little group of us in 
the school-room, telling an experience she 
had because of leaving a muff on the 
steam train. She went to the lost-article 
room to inquire about it. At first she 
found difficulty in understanding the em- 
ployee to whom she spoke, so she ex- 
plained to him that she could only under- 
stand what he said to her when she read 
his lips, and asked him to speak directly 
to her. She said the change in his whole 
manner was like magic! Where before 
he had been indifferent and almost rude, 
he became at once interested and most 
gracious.» Later in the day, when she re- 
turned to the baggage-room, this same 
employee treated her with the utmost 
kindness, courtesy, and consideration. 
The muff was returned to her, and she 
felt that she had had such a pleasant and 
encouraging experience that she wanted 
to tell us all about it. 

Many of us have doubtless had very 
similar experiences. Personally, I have 
never regretted “confessing my deaf- 
ness,” for it- has always, at all times, 
brought forth real consideration and a 
touching courtesy from those who have 
appreciated the genuine nature of my 
lack of quick, keen, ready understanding. 

People in this world, at heart, really 
like to be kind; they enjoy taking the 
trouble to be courteous and considerate 
when they are forced into taking time to 
realize the need of such a slight atten- 
tion. It is only thoughtlessness when 
they treat us curtly and bluntly. They 
need something to make them stop and 
think ; perhaps they need to think a little 
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more about others. Why cannot we, then, 
play this part in their lives? Why cannot 
we help them to grow more considerate 
and thoughtful through giving them an 
opportunity to be courteous and patient 
with us? They will be, if we dare to tell 
them the nature of our limitation. If, on 
the other hand, through our supersensi- 
tivenéss, we act like fools and imbeciles, 
other people will treat us like fools and 
imbeciles. If we wish to be treated like 
wise beings, we must act like wise beings. 
Is it not truly the part of wisdom for us 
to overcome, or at least control, our sen- 
sitiveness, so that we can master it in- 
stead of letting it master us? 

Let us try it. Let us dare to confess 
our deafness whenever it is necessary. 
Let us dare to be brave; then we shall 
be worthy of the reward that only true 
bravery can deserve. 


“The teaching of industrial art in the public 
schools is absolutely essential to the develop- 
ment of taste in the community. The Amer- 
ican home in the past has been ridiculed as 
being ugly and ill furnished. The last few 
years, however, have witnessed a great change. 
The schools everywhere have turned their at- 
tention to the application of the laws of design 
and the decoration of the home, and teachers 
have come to teach art in practical fashion. 
Art’s laws are now seen to apply best to every- 
day surroundings; the clothes we wear, the 
houses we live in, the printing we put out for 
our business, and the shop windows we fill with 
our wares.”—The American Magazine of Art. 


Miss Cora Elsie Kinzie writes: “The dem- 
onstration class in the William Penn Evening 
High School is being conducted to prove the 
value of speech-reading to the Philadelphia 
Board of Public Education. With 49 applica- 
tions to membership, it was decided to limit the 
number to a model-sized class in order to make 
a more effective demonstration. The class 
meets on Monday and Wednesday evenings 
from 7.30 to 9.30. It is expected that the in- 
terest displayed in this class will have a far- 
reaching effect in spreading the work among 
all classes of deaf people in Philadelphia, who 
will thus be made to realize the benefits which 
a knowledge of speech-reading will give them 
in the various vocations of life. All ranges of 
deafness are represented.” 











ORAL METHODS IN INSTRUCTING DEAF * 
BY FRANK FALBAUM 


N THE issue of June 16 of the Helena 

Independent, there appeared an appeal 
from Mrs. Frank Young, of Lodge Grass, 
Mont., mother of a deaf child, in which 
she asks oral teaching at Boulder School 
to be segregated from manual methods 
now employed there. 

This is a subject the public should be 
well informed upon. Manual teaching is 
the method of expressing yourself by 
making signs and spelling words alpha- 
betically with the fingers. Manually 
taught deaf people also resort to what is 
called a bastard language—that is to say, 
they make signs for certain sentences not 
based upon any English alphabet and 
not understood by hearing people. The 
oral method is that of teaching a deaf 
child to know what hearing people say 
by the movement of their lips, and in 
connection with this they learn to talk 
and converse with their fellow-men, the 
same as though they themselves could 
hear, whereas the manually taught pupils 
are more or less forced upon their com- 
munity or their own class of people, 
which in itself will show marked ill 
effects in associating with hearing 
NO a 

My son, when not quite two years old, 
lost his hearing through illness. At the 
age of seven we placed him in the Ne- 
braska School for the Deaf, at Omaha, 
in which city we made our home. At 
about this time the oral law became ef- 
fective in that State, which changed the 
combined - system school into an oral 
school, the letter of the law being such 
as to compel oral teaching exclusively, 
except in cases where defects were such 
as to necessitate other methods. The 
change from the combined method to oral 
method was gradual. In fact, it is still 
going on at the Omaha School. The new- 
comers at the oral school are taught 
orally, while older students receive their 





* From. a letter to the editor of the Helena 
Daily Independent, and published in full in 
the issue of October 14. 
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instructions through the manual method 
until they graduate. 

It must be understood that to make the 
oral method a success it must not be com- 
bined with the manual method. The 
children should be separate, schools sep- 
arate, buildings separate, playgrounds 
separate, dining-rooms separate. To teach 
these methods combined is to invite fail- 
ure in the oral method. Children as well 
as grown people, in life, will invariably 
adopt methods along the line of least 
resistance. If our teachers had left it 
optional with us to either study or go 
fishing, I think most of us would have 
gone fishing. 

Our boy has had from three to four 
years of oral teaching in the Nebraska 
school and does not sign with his fingers. 
In fact, does not know how. He can 
make himself fairly well understood in 
speaking and lip-reading and we can see 
wonderful improvement each year, for 
which we are more than thankful. He 
can say his prayers, “Our Father,” and 
most anything he wants in every-day ex- 
pression of words, such as “I want to 
go down town”. or “Pass the sugar, 
please.” He can repeat a few patriotic 
poems, etc., and, as I said, is improving 
every day. . . . 

We have several oral schools through- 
out the United States in which there is 
not a sign made; all teaching is oral. If 
I could afford to, I would have my boy 
attend nothing but a strictly oral school, 
where even the manual method was posi- 
tively excluded. However, I am glad to 
have the opportunity and advantage of 
having him attend the School for the 
Deaf, in Omaha. 

We came to Bozeman, Mont., from 
Omaha, Neb., about a year and a half 
ago. I am employed as a bookkeeper. 
My first stop was at Boulder, Montana, 
for the ‘purpose of investigating oral 
methods employed there for teaching the 
deaf. ; 

I think you have a first-class school at 
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Boulder, Mont.—in fact, I was much 
impressed with its management—but of 
course, as I said before, I do not agree 
with any combined system of methods of 
teaching the deaf. The day is not far 
off, in my estimation, when the oral 
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method will be adopted universally. This 
is the sincere wish of all parents who 
have become interested and made a thor- 
ough investigation into this so vitally im- 
portant matter for the advancement of 
the handicapped deaf. 


A CLEARING-HOUSE FOR THE BLUES 


N THE Boston Evening Transcript 
for December 12, Winthrop Packard 

presents some interesting details about 
“Boston’s unique society, founded and 
conducted by the deaf, for social con- 
versation,” under the title “Seeing the 
Deaf Hear.” 

Passed a pleasant afternoon recently 
with the members of the Speech Readers’ 
Guild in their club-rooms at Trinity 
Court. The room was filled much of the 
time with the sound of polite conversa- 
tion. People spoke with one another ani- 
matedly, joyously. One of the members 
gave a 15-minute talk on her experiences 
in getting out of Germany in war time. 
I watched the faces of the audience from 
a vantage point near the platform. Most 
of them, it seemed, heard it all as well as 
I did. Yet of those present one was con- 
genitally deaf, many were completely 
without the power of hearing, and, with 
the exception of myself and one other, 
no one of the 30 present had enjoyed 
normal hearing. They were making their 
eyes take the place of their ears with 
singular effectiveness. 

The Speech Readers’ Guild is a social 
society through which the deaf aim to 
help one another, each thus lightening the 
burden of individual infirmity. It is un- 
fortunate that the hearing world should 
have so little consideration for the deaf, 
but it is a fact. Every one sorrows for 
the blind. They are helped by all with 
real sympathy at every turn. The deaf 
tend to withdraw from intercourse with 
the world and often to live a sorrowful, 
shut-in life. The Speech Readers’ Guild 
is made up of deaf people who do not be- 
lieve in withdrawing and who are deter- 
mined that as many as possible of their 


fellow-sufferers shall learn the needless- 
ness of it. It is two years’ old now, has 
100 members, is self-supporting, and en- 
gages in war work and other activities; 
but, organized by the deaf for the deaf 
as it is, it realizes that its best work is 
done in helping the deaf to help them- 
selves, and that that should be its chief 
aim. 

Among the members of the Speech 
Readers’ Guild there seems little differ- 
ence in the degree of deafness ; they meet 
with understanding on a ground of their 
common limitation. This is one of the 
marked characteristics that seem to help 
them forget their deafness. The mem- 
bers meet weekly on Friday afternoons. 
One afternoon is given to a purely social 
gathering; the following Friday is de- 
voted to classes in lip-reading practise, 
for it is lip-reading that opens the door 
to understanding the spoken word again 
for them. Nothing, of course, can take 
the place of the God-given faculty of 
hearing. Yet, so far as ordinary inter- 
course goes, if you get what the other 
fellow is saying to you as intelligibly by 
eye as you could by ear it does not matter 
much. And the astounding thing to one 
who has always heard well is the ease 
with which the skilled lip-reader catches 
your thought. The guild was chiefly 
founded through the efforts of graduates 
of Miss Martha E. Bruhn’s School for 
Lip-Reading. . . . 

Wisely counseled by Dr. Clarence J. 
Blake and other friends of the hard of 
hearing who were interested in its cause, 
the guild was founded. Through its ac- 
tivities 100 deaf people have emerged or 
are emerging from the narrowing con- 
fines of the world in which their infirmity 
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tended to shut them, and have begun 
again to enjoy the wider activities of life. 
The guild has its sociables, its classes, its 
scholarship fund—all work for the deaf, 
but it works for others, too. It has been 
doing clerical work for the Red Cross, 
holding two meetings a week, at which 
the members make surgical dressings for 
the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital; they 
are also actively knitting for the Navy 
League. Last summer one member, 
through the help and encouragement 
which the guild has given, was able while 
on a summer vacation in Maine to form 
a successful Red Cross unit in the town 
among people whose hearing was normal. 

From what I learned by talking with 
the deaf that afternoon at the Speech 
Readers’ Guild, I believe that there are 
two principal ways in which the deaf may 
be helped to help themselves. One is by 
mutual sociability, a chance to forget 
their infirmities, as did the 30 people with 
whom I mingled in the guild. This leads 
to the other, which is the mastery of the 
science of lip-reading. Both work to- 
gether for good. Many deaf people are 
supersensitive and would rather hide in 
a vast silence than hand you an ear- 
trumpet or a pad and pencil. But when 
one of them can sit face to face with you 
and hear all you say by simply using his 
eyes, all his unfortunate self-conscious- 
ness vanishes. 

Probably the deaf owe more to Alex- 
ander Graham Bell, inventor of the tele- 
phone, than to any other man. “The 
Volta Bureau for the Increase and Diffu- 
sion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf” 
was founded and endowed by him in 
1887. , 

Such is a brief characterization of some 
phases of the work done by the great or- 
ganization founded and endowed by the 
Scientist who has done more than any 
one man, living or dead, to help the 
hearing of all of us. Through him we 


hear across continents and under seas. 
Through him and the compilation and 
diffusion of knowledge concerning deaf- 
ness, so persistently being made by the 
Organization which he founded, the deaf 
may yet hear. 


Meanwhile, through this 
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~ work, thousands are ledrning how to 


make other faculties take the place of the 
missing hearing and are finding life worth 
while once more. 

It seems a far cry from this to the 
Speech Readers’ Guild, tucked away in 
its cosy club-room at Trinity Court. Yet, 
just as we who hear must have the wires 
to conduct the sound to our ears if we 
would hear across the continent or under 
seas, so the deaf in each community must 
have some means of ready contact with 
the world of sound and of the helpful 
agencies, which, like the Volta Bureau at 
Washington and the New York League 
for the Hard of Hearing, are eager to 
reach one of them. Such a means of con- 
tact the Speech Readers’ Guild can sup- 
ply for Boston and vicinity. It is helping 
scores already. It stands ready to help 
as many as need help. 





HEALTH HINTS FOR STAM- 
MERERS 


BY JOSEPH J. LAMB 


Many stammerers fail to realize the 
importance of good health as an adjunct 
toward the correction of their defective 
speech. The use of alcohol, tobacco, tea 
and coffee, late suppers and irregular 
hours have a detrimental effect upon the 
nervous system. Secure eight or more 
hours of deep, refreshing sleep, and at 
least two of these before midnight ; bathe 
frequently; acquire the habit of deep 
breathing; accustom yourself to long 
daily walks, communing with Nature; 
cultivate a positive mental attitude, seeing 
only the good in yourself and others. 
Consistent practise of these simple prin- 
ciples will result in marked improvement 
of mind and body, and consequently of 
your speech. 





“By the force of my will I shall subdue this 
disease.”—BuppHA. 


“If you can force your heart and nerve and 
sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them: Hold 
on !”—KIPLING. 











AN OLD EXPEDIENT IN A NEW DRESS 


BY G. FERRERI 


HE present article is intended as a 

response to the courteous request of 
my English colleagues to bring a contri- 
bution of my experience to the discussion 
started in regard to the expedient pro- 
posed by Dr. Forchhammer for facilitat- 
ing the instruction of the deaf. 

I must confess, however, that I do not 
consider it opportune to speak on this 
subject, and if my assistance had been 
requested before the discussion had be- 
gun, I should have asked for a previous 
resolution in regard to this question 
placed thus: Given the results of the oral 
method obtained wherever this method is 
seriously applied and where it is per- 
fected with the aid of new studies and 
new experience, is it useful and oppor- 
tune to renew a discussion in regard to 
the means, so many times repeated, and 
which have always resulted in loss of 
time and energy? 

Colleagues who have had experience 
in the oral method and have employed it 
conscientiously for more than thirty 
years, would certainly have replied in a 
resolute manner to this pre-judgment, 
and every discussion of Dr. Forchham- 
mer’s expedient would have been spared. 

Indeed, Dr. Forchhammer himself had 
inclined us to this summary conclusion, 
when in the Preface to his new work he 
tells us clearly: (1) That since for 25 
years he had found that although lip- 
reading is the ideal goal of our teaching, 
it is nevertheless impossible to begin a 
rapid instruction with pure and simple 
lip-reading. Dr. Forchhammer came to 
this conclusion after he had discovered 
that many sounds cannot be distinguished 
from each other by sight (for example, 
m. b. p.), and that others are not seen at 
all, as, for example, h. (2) That for the 
said reasons he had placed writings as 
the basis of instruction; (3) that he had 
endeavored for some time to perfect lip- 
reading by means of simple manual signs, 
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which should serve to reveal the invisible 
elements of the spoken word. 

From all this one may easily conclude 
that Dr. Forchhammer had gone back to 
the experiments so many times renewed 
by teachers of the deaf during the course 
of more than two centuries, and which 
are summed up in the noted study of Fd- 
mund Lyons (The Lyon Phonetic Man- 
ual, Rochester, N. Y., 1891). . . 

To give us an idea of the insuperable 
difficulty of lip-reading, Dr. Forchham- 
mer makes a lengthy discussion on the 
impossibility of distinguishing the Danish 
articles en and et. We do not deny the 
difficulty, but we dispute the fact that 
these data can be accepted; for if the 
deaf knows, as he should know, the value 
of the two different articles, he does not 
need to analyse them by sight, but instead 
to recognize them in the synthesis of the 
phrase and expression. Which is to say, 
in other words, that analytic reading of 
single sounds pronounced separately is 
one thing, and the lip-reading to which 
we must accustom all our pupils of nor- 
mal intelligence is quite another thing. 
And for this there is no need, and it 1s 
also injurious to have recourse to integ- 
rative manual signs. 

sut besides the reasons given, it would 
be well for Dr. Forchhammer to make 
with us another serious consideration. 
He cannot ignore the fact that any sys- 
tem of signs (oral or manual) is of value 
only as far as it translates other signs. 
No one could read or write before first 
learning that the graphic signs correspond 
to the phonetic signs of the alphabet of 
spoken language. Therefore to learn the 
signs of the Manuemo (much more com- 
plicated than those of the ordinary man- 
ual alphabet), the deaf must learn at 
least by means of writing the correspond- 
ing oral signs. Now these corresponding 
signs constitute the language which the 
Manuemo (like every other system of 
conventional signs) translates. And so 
we are again at the first point—that 4; 


















































we do not have in it a means for teaching 
language, but only to represent and ex- 
press it. No one denies that a manual 
system is more rapid than articulate 
speech for the deaf; but what they deny 
is the practical and social utility of the 
means suggested by Dr. Forchhammer. 
His claim to have resolved with advan- 
tage the problem of the oral and manual 
methods carries us back to similar ex- 
periences of the combined method, which 
was abandoned in Europe and progres- 
sively in America because of its demon- 
strated insufficiency for the social life of 
the deaf. 

It is for this motive alone that we re- 
ject any means whatever of communica- 
tion that is not the spoken and written 
word. 

But let us understand each other. We 
have not come to this conclusion a priort 
either from a spirit of opposition to the 
Manuemo or its inventor. Our special 
literature is such as to fully satisfy any 
one who searches it as to what by a slow 
but evident evolution we have reached in 
two centuries of discussion as to the oral 
method, as used now for 30 or 40 years 
in the best schools for the deaf. If we 
should now go back to discussing the 
means and didactic expedients, it would 
mean that the oral method had failed in 
its promise, which is not true. Experi- 
ence has only demonstrated that a full 
success is subordinated to the organiza- 
tion of the school, the organization which 
Dr. Forchhammer also takes into such 
great account that he dedicates to it the 
best pages of his essay. 


NO SUCH CRUTCH EXCITES MY 
SYMPATHY 


BY W. NELSON 


In regard to Dr. Forchhammer’s mouth- 
and-hand signs as a help to lip-reading, I 
may say at once that no such crutch ex- 
cites my sympathy. The adoption of any 
method of this kind would amount to a 
confession of failure on the part of the 
oral system. It would label our children 
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as lame ducks intellectually and set back 
the hands of our educational clock a full 
fifty years. I have never regarded com- 
munication by lip-reading as one of the 
difficulties of our work. It depends on 
good speech and language teaching, and 
these two depend again on good teachers 
and the earliest possible start being made 
with the child. No child from this school 
has ever failed in dictation at the lower 
forms examinations of the College of 
Preceptors. 

I have great, faith in the attitude of 
teachers of the deaf in this country to- 
ward their work, and cannot believe that 
they will “wobble,” as it were, on this 
fundamental axiom of their creed, 
namely, that speech can be read and read 
accurately without the help of any kind 
of signs. It may be added as a rider to 
this that lip-reading will fail if accom- 
panied by signs, and that the so-called 
help would be a real and certain hin- 
drance.—From The Teacher of the Deaf 
(England). 


THE NATIONAL ROUND TABLE 
FOR THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF SPEECH 


The first meeting, for the year 1918, 
of The National Round Table for the 
Improvement of Speech was held at the 
School for the Improved Instruction of 
the Deaf, 904 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, January 12. 

A number of prominent educators from 
the Eastern States were present. Dr. 
T. F. Cummings, the eminent mission- 
ary connected with the Bible Teachers’ 
Training School, delivered a lecture on 
“Pronunciation Problems of Americans 
Abroad.” The difficult sounds of the 
English language for foreigners and the 
odd pronunciations of various races were 
illustrated in a novel manner. The lec- 
ture showed conclusively the great need 
of extending the work of the speech de- 
partment of the public schools of New 
York and other cities. 

The election of officers followed: 
President, Dr. Frederick Martin, Di- 
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rector of Speech Improvement of New 
York Schools; First Vice-President, Dr. 
Floyd S. Muckey, of Columbia Univer- 
sity ; Second Vice-President, Dr. Vetake 
Mitchell; Recording Secretary, Elizabeth 
MeNally, Supervisor of Brooklyn Clinic 
for Speech Defects ; Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Mary E. Peppard, Supervisor of 
City College Clinic for Speech Defects ; 
Treasurer, May Secor, Supervisor of Ja- 
maica Clinic for Speech Defects. 

In his speech, President Martin out- 
lined the policy of the new year, which 
included the formation of branches of 
this organization in the various cities of 
the United States. 

The following chairmen were ap- 
pointed: Committee on Publication, Dr. 
Arthur G. Mulligan; Program Commit- 
tee, Robert Stuart Pigott; Constitution 
Committee, Miss M. Carrick ; Committee 
on Branch Associations, Miss Minna 
Gottlieb; Committee on Oral English, 
Dr. James Coolie. 


ARTIFICIAL EAR-DRUMS 


“Aural specialists warn especially 
against ear-drums as dangerous. ‘Little 
telephones to fit into the ear’ is the way 
one ear-drum is advertised and described 
by its maker. If the reader has seen 
these ear-drums he knows that this de- 
scription is wholly misleading. None of 
these ear-drums embodies any telephonic 
principle or uses any electrical energy. 
Do not be deceived by such misrepre- 
sentations. 

“The artificial ear-drum distends or 
stretches the auditory canal by mechan- 
ical tension alone. This permits a greater 
volume of sound waves to reach the 
natural ear-drum. For this reason the 
artificial ear-drum at first increases the 
clearness of the hearing. But nature 
vigorously opposes any intrusion into the 
cavity of the ear of artificial ear-drums or 
similar contrivances which in very many 
cases cause atrophy or wasting away of 
the tensor tympani, the muscle which 
keeps the ear-drum taut. This permits 
the diaphragm, or natural ear-drum, to 
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collapse and the hearing of the wearer 
then becomes very much worse than be- 
fore. Even when the natural ear-drum 
has previously been destroyed, the evil 
effect of the pressure of the artificial 
drum on the delicate ear bones soon be- 
comes unpleasantly conspicuous. Degen- 
eration of the ossicles has been known to 
result within a few weeks. Then the 
little hearing that was present before the 
adoption of the artificial drum is almost, 
if not totally, destroyed, while a chronic 
and painful disease is produced.”—From 
The Treatment of Deafness. 


ASSISTING THE STAMMERER 


Under this title, Mr. Joseph J. Lamb, prin- 
cipal of the Lamb School for Stammerers, 1252 
Franklin street, Pittsburgh, Pa., presents a 
poetic picture of the ease with which life may 
be made pleasanter for the stammerer. The 
thirty verses will be found in the Philadelphia 
Record Educational Guide, and the first four 
read: 


You that enjoy the freedom 
Of the beautiful gift of speech 
Look with compassion and mercy 
Upon those beyond its reach. 


Please don’t mimic their efforts 
To express the heart’s desire, 

For they, too, have feelings 
That we should all admire. 


Some say it’s due to carelessness, 
Maintaining with diligent care 
He could speak alike to his fellows, 

To whom he would compare. 


But ah! think what you are doing 
When you brand the sufferer thus, 

You add more grief to his burden, 
For he, too, is human—like us. 


Miss L. B. McKenzie writes: The free even- 
ing classes in St. Louis for the teaching of lip- 
reading to the adult hard of hearing are held 
on three evenings each week in the Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf, 818 South Kingshighway. 
Mrs. Alice Pattison, who supervises our adult 
lip-reading department, with two assistants, in- 
structs the students. Just now the classes are 
small; thus, much individual work can be given 
and the students are highly gratified at the 
progress made. 
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DIAGNOSIS OF THE HIGHER GRADES OF MENTAL EFFECT* 


HE idiosyncrasies of the normal 

mind and the frequent flashes of 
normality in the defective mind are so 
commonly found that one hesitates to ex- 
press an opinion until all methods of ex- 
amination have been exhausted. We are 
indebted to the clinical psychologists for 
valuable contributions to this phase of the 
subject. Mutinsterberg, for instance, has 
pointed out the irregularities of the so- 
called normally functioning mind. By 
constructing miniature trolley lines, and 
placing his subjects in charge of these 
cars, he was able to demonstrate the utter 
lack of judgment and reasoning ability 
in some, as well as their inaptitude for 
that particular, kind of work. His re- 
sults suggest the practicability of apply- 
ing certain psychologic tests for the 
purpose of-determining the fitness of ap- 
plicants for the different vocational pur- 
suits. 

The development of a normal mind 
varies materially in different individuals, 
and its progress is influenced by a variety 
of factors. It is only when these excep- 
tions have been considered, and there still 
remains an erratic tendency, that one is 
justified in entertaining the suspicion of 
a subnormal mentality. On the other 
hand, one should not allow his conserva- 
tism to overlook the underlying defective 
background in the so-called one-talented 
child. Not infrequently are the hopes of 
fond parents crushed by the ultimate 
realization that the easy mastery of music 
or some other fine art is the extent of 
their child’s ability. The younger the 
child the less prominently do his defects 
stand out. But as responsibilities, in- 
creasing with his age, are placed on 
him his weaknesses become more clearly 
manifest. 

The criminal instinct may frequently 
be the only indication of a latent defect, 
and it is only after repeated conflicts with 





*By William H. Higgins, M.D., Director, 
Psychopathic Clinic, Richmond, Va., in The 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 
January 12. 


the law that his helpless condition is rec- 
ognized. During the past three years it 
has been my privilege to examine a num- 
ber of children who were referred by the 
judge of the juvenile court to the psycho- 
pathic clinic for examination. One of 
the most striking observations of this se- 
ries is the contrast between the relatively 
high grade of mentality and the type of 
the crime. It has been a common experi- 
ence to find a boy of fair intelligence 
guilty of the simplest forms of crimi- 
nality. Psychologically, these lads often 
show evidence of academic ability, and 
even commercial attainments; but after 
an analysis of their reactions in problems 
relating to moral procedure, the cause of 
their downfall becomes apparent. 

In detecting the defects of the subnor- 
mal mind it must be recalled that intelli- 
gence is composed fundamentally of 
memory, comprehension, and judgment. 
Under these general headings there nat- 
urally come other subdivisions, such as 
perception of form, retentiveness, plan- 
fulness, concentration, and constructive 
imagination. Definite psychologic tests 
must therefore be employed, the results 
of which will determine the integrity of 
these mental characteristics. The simple 
inet questionnaire serves admirably for 
the detection of the low- and the middle- 
grade types ; but when aid is most needed 
in the recognition of the moron little de- 
pendence can be placed on it. Recently 
the Terman revision of this test has 
greatly enhanced its value, having added 
many analytic problems as well as intro- 
duced a broader field of inquiry. 

There is a growing belief among psy- 
chologists, however, that standardized 
performance tests offer the greatest field 
of usefulness. With such instruments in 
the hands of competent observers much 
may be learned from the patient’s reac- 
tions. Chief among these may be men- 
tioned the form boards, cubes, and cylin- 
ders, all of which may be used to advan- 
tage in psychologic examinations. 

Finally, the practical personal exami- 
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nation of the child is indispensable. No 
definite syllabus can be followed, but in- 
terrogatories must be made to suit the 
age and the educational, social, and en- 
vironmental advantages. Moral or eth- 
ical problems may be introduced in such 
a way as to bring out the child’s ideas of 
ethics, which are usually at fault in the 
defective. It is surprising how fre- 
quently a high-grade moron shows ma- 
ture judgment in dealing with generali- 
ties, but is absolutely at sea in their prac- 
tical application. He may be familiar 
with the laws governing his mode of liv- 
ing, but he fails to see the necessity of 
applying them to his own activities. 

In examinations of this kind it must be 
remembered that, after all, the ability of 
the defective to earn a living, to maintain 
himself independently in the station of 


life in which he is born, is the supreme 
test of normality. The necessity, how- 
ever, of recognizing the lack of this 
ability before the age of maturity arrives 
is obvious. When the supposed defect is 
not real, but is dependent on acquired 
conditions of a remediable nature, an 
early diagnosis is indispensable for com- 
plete restoration. Should the evidence, 
on the other hand, point to a mental en- 
feeblement, much may be accomplished 
by specialized training. The judicious 
selection of the defective’s vocation, his 
mode of living, and other environmental 
factors depend on the type of the defect. 
When the deficiency is without the pale 
of therapy or hope of alleviation, we are 
in no less degree under obligation to pro- 
tect the individual and the community in 
which he lives. 


THE AFTER-CARE OF THE WAR CRIPPLE * 


N THE last three years’ war the ex- 

perience of our Allies has shown that 
we must consider the soldier wounded in 
battle from a different aspect than ever 
before. In past wars it was the practise, 
if a man was totally or partially unfit for 
further service to his country, to give 
him a pension and allow him to shift for 
himself, the nation believing it had done 
its part when this questionable form of 
charity had been provided. The enor- 
mity and extent of the present conflict 
has shown that such an attitude by any 
nation toward the disabled soldier would 
lead to an economic catastrophe and al- 
most to the destruction of the nation. 

Just think for a moment what the con- 
dition of Great Britain, with 600,000 crip- 
pled soldiers, for whom no special prepa- 
ration had been made at the beginning of 
the war, would be today and in the days 
to come if she had not inaugurated those 
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A. McCarthy, M.D., Fall River, 
A paper read at the Rhode Island State 


Conference of Charities and Correction, on 
October 24, 1917, and published in full in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal for Jan- 
uary I0. 


marvelous curative workshops for the re- 
habilitation of her disabled soldiers by 
the aid of orthopedic surgery. 

Probably the greatest leader of this 
particular phase of the war has been Col. 
Sir Robert Jones, of Liverpool, and 
through him has grown up the system in 
vogue in the British Empire by which 
cripples are taught, as soon as possible, 
some form of training whereby they may 
earn either more than they earned before 
the war or very nearly as much. Of 
course, this depends upon the amount and 
character of the disability with which the 
soldier is afflicted. In his very interest- 
ing book, under the very modest title of 
“Notes on Military Orthopedics,” Col. 
Sir Robert Jones tells how, when prelim- 
inary stages of operative and surgical 
treatment are over, the orthopedic hos- 
pital affords a steady gradation through 
massage, exercise, and stimulus to pro- 
ductive work which is commenced as an 
integral part of the treatment as soon as 
the man can begin to use his limbs at all. 
Indolent and often discontented patients 


are thus converted into happy men who . 


soon begin to feel that they are becoming 
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useful members of society and not mere 
derelicts. 

The men are given employment in the 
tools they understand or an occupation 
suitable to their disability. For instance, 
if a man is put on a machine his mind 
turns to the work that he is doing and he 
very soon forgets his disability. Those 
of us who have any imagination at all, 
and particularly the orthopedic surgeons 
who have been confronted with the vari- 
ous propositions arising out of industrial 
accidents, cannot fail to appreciate that 
it is far better to keep a man busy at reg- 
ular, useful, and productive work rather 
than at card-playing, smoking, or doing 
other trivialities in a hospital ward. 





WAR'S INJURY TO THE SENSE OF 
HEARING 


To the Editor of The Lancet. 


Sir: In the current number of the 
Journal of Laryngology, Rhinology, and 
Otology there is an article by Dr. W. 
Sohier Bryant, a well-known New York 
oto-laryngologist, at present serving with 
the French army, on “The Prevalence of 
Ear Injuries and Diseases in the French 
Army,” which merits the serious atten- 
tion of the British army medical authori- 
ties. According to the writer’s experi- 
ence, the total number of sick in the evac- 
uation hospitals of the zones des armées 
comprised no fewer than 16 per cent of 
ear cases—a number equal to or greater 
than the figure for ophthalmic disease. 
In addition to these numbers, which nat- 
urally only include those men who report 
sick, there are, it is estimated, still re- 
maining at the front at any period an 
equal number of men who bear the loss 
of their hearing without complaint, be- 
sides such cases as are severely wounded 
in other regions and in whom on this ac- 
count the ear injury is overlooked. 

It should be noted that while war in- 
juries of the labyrinth are difficult of 
treatment and of cure, such injuries as 
simple rupture of the tympanic mem- 
brane are easily and successfully treated 
when promptly taken in hand by an ex- 
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pert. On the other hand, neglect or delay 
in attending td this inherently trifling in- 
jury entails the onset of suppuration of 
the middle ear with all its evil conse- 
quences. The fact is, as Dr. Bryant 
notes, that modern war exercises its evil 
influence more on the hearing organ than 
on any other special sense, and for that 
reason, therefore, modern armies ought 
to be equipped with a sufficient body of 
specialists. to cope with this unlooked-for 
development. Unfortunately this does 
not seem yet to be the case, for, as he 
says, with the English-speaking allies the 
organization of the special service of oto- 
rhino-laryngology is still very weak, and 
thus many men must be lost both to the 
army and to civil life who might other- 
wise be saved. 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, 


Dan McKENZIE. 
WIMPOLE STREET, W. Lonpon, Octo- 


ber 27, 1917.—From The Lancet, Lon- 
don, for November 10, 1917. 





THE VESTIBULAR TESTS AND 
FUNCTIONAL DEAFNESS 


To the-Editor of The Lancet. 

Sir: I think that if Dr. P. McBride 
were to carry out the vestibular tests reg- 
ularly in cases of perceptive deafness 
their scepticism as to their general use- 
fulness as aids in the diagnosis of func- 
tional deafness might become modified. 
It is now about five years since I first 
drew attention to the interesting and still 
unexplained fact that the vestibular sense 
organ seems to become impaired in har- 
mony with the degree of severity of the 
cochlear disease in cases showing per- 
ceptive deafness due to organic disease. 
This phenomenon appears, as Dr. Mc- 
Bride says, even in cases of noise deaf- 
ness. On the other hand, I have shown, 
and I believe that the observation has 
been generally confirmed, that in func- 
tional nerve deafness, whether due to 
hysteria or neurasthenia, the vestibular 
reactions are as lively as, or even more 
lively than, the normal. 
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To these broad general statements there 
are, no doubt, exceptions to be made, and 
if any of your correspondents are inter- 
ested in the subject I refer them to the 
Proceedings of the Otological Section of 
the Royal Society of Medicine, and more 
particularly to the discussion on nystag- 
mus (jointly with the Ophthalmological 
and Neurological Sections), where I had 
an opportunity of expressing views on 
the subject which subsequent experience 
has not materially modified. 

[ am, sir, yours faithfully, 
Dan McKENZIE. 
NOVEMBER 6, I917. 


References: Proceeds. Roy. Soc. Med., 
Otolog. Sect., vol. iii, p. 74; vol. v, p. 18; 
and Joint Discussion on Nystagmus, Feb- 
ruary 26, 1914.—From The Lancet, No- 
vember 17, 1917. 


CHANGES OF VOICE AND SPEECH 
IN SHELL CONCUSSION 


Wyroubow, of Moscow, says (Rev. 
Neurologique, Nov.-Dec., 1916) that 
changes Of voice and speech in war psy- 
choses produced by shell concussions are, 
as a rule, associated with marked impair- 
ment of hearing which, especially at the 
outset, may amount to complete deafness. 
The loss or impairment of hearing after 
concussion lasts from several hours to 
several weeks; where there is dumbness 
the hearing improves a little before or at 
the same time as speech is recovered. 
Changes in the voice or speech may be 
classified into: (1) Dumbness; (2) whis- 
pering speech; (3) falsetto voice. Pa- 
tients belonging to the first category can- 
not utter any sound ; most of them do not 
even attempt to make movements corre- 
sponding to the production of sounds; it 
is only by gestures, by shaking the head, 
or tight closing of the lips that they are 
able to indicate that they cannot speak. 
Redness of the face due to play of the 
muscles betrays the efforts made. 

Wyroubow in three cases of complete 
dumbness observed weakening of the 
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muscles of the tongue; whereas deaf- 
ness came on immediately after the con- 
cussion, dumbness might appear at dif- 
ferent times. Most frequently its onset 
coincided with that of deafness, but not 
seldom the deafened patient began by 
calling out without hearing his own voice 
or that of others; only after some time 
did he become entirely unable to utter 
sounds. Deafness might last: from four 
to eight consecutive weeks. Recovery of 
speech took place in different ways. In 
some instances the patient suddenly be- 
gan to speak in his natural voice, a littie 
fainter than before. This might occur 
under the stimulus of a strong emotion, 
Often, too, speech was restored by gently 
inducing the patient to pronounce sounds 
after the doctor. In other cases the man 
regained the power of whispering, and it 
was only by degrees that the voice be- 
came stronger. 

Of the other changes in speech whis- 
pering was most common; it came on at 
the same time as the deafness, immedi- 
ately after the concussion or after a short 
interval, during which the patient spoke 
in shrill cries. Normal speech returned 
after a more or less prolonged period of 
dumbness. The rapidity of whispered 
speech was generally diminished, and the 
rhythm was usually irregular with inter- 
ruptions and delays, and even well- 
marked stammerings. Whispering speech 
might persist for several weeks, and re- 
covery of the voice was slow; for a long 
time it remained feeble, and when rhythm 
was affected it still presented traces of 
the former irregularity. The falsetto 
voice might coincide with the onset of 
deafness or come on a short time later. 
In either case it might last several weeks, 
but its duration was shorter than that of 
the whispering voice. The rapidity of 
speech was increased and the rhythm al- 
ways irregular and interrupted. In other 
cases there was sharp disarticulation of 
words, amounting sometimes to real 
stammering. Recovery of normal speech 
in such cases is slow and gradual (Brit. 
M. J., No. 2958, 1917) —From The Med- 
ical Times, December, 1917. 








Miss Harriet B. Rogers at the age of 82 and her sister, Mrs. Gould, 
at the age of 86. This portrait would have appeared in the January 
number had it reached us in time. Miss Rogers is the well-known ex- 
ponent and pioneer teacher of the American oral method of teaching 
deaf children. This American method was devised, improved, and per- 
fected by American women. 
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In memory of the Rev. Job Turner, an earnest missionary to the deaf, who went about doing 
good and whose remains are at rest in Staunton, Va. 
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HE Midland Branch of Teachers of 

the Deaf having been invited by the 
Executive to consider and report upon 
the question of “The proper qualifications 
of teachers dealing with defective speech” 
(in deaf children), now begs to offer the 
following observations thereon: 

1. The obvious qualifications necessary 
in such teachers are: 

(a) A full scientific knowledge of 
breathing and voice production. 

(b) A similar knowledge of the or- 
ganic movements by which breath and 
voice are converted into the sounds of 
speech. 

(c) A full knowledge of the causes 
which operate to produce the particular 
defects of speech to be remedied and the 
necessary remedial methods. 

(d) An adequate knowledge of the 
nervous system and its control in order 
to be able to deal with certain types of 
defect, such as stammering, etc. 

2. So far as this Branch is aware, there 
is no institution which provides for the 
training of teachers on these necessary 
lines. It may be that in some, such as 
the college at Fitzroy Square, certain 
parts of the qualifications indicated above 
are to a greater or less extent touched 
upon ; but the training thus given cannot 
be held to be a qualification that, without 
very much further study and experience, 
renders a teacher passing through it as 
fit to be regarded as qualified to deal with 
stammering or any other of the several 
defects of speech in hearing persons. A 
similar view is necessarily held by the 
Branch with regard to those teachers who 
take the Joint Board’s examination with- 
out having passed through a training 
college. 

3. There are numbers of persons who 
have qualified themselves by personal 
study, research, and experience to deal 
with these defects of speech. The quali- 
fied teacher of the deaf, if he in this way 








*From The Teacher of the Deaf (England). 


QUALIFICATIONS OF THOSE CORRECTING DEFECTIVE 
SPEECH AND TEACHING LIP-READING * 
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supplements the work he has done for 
his qualification, would also become quali- 
fied to deal with defective speech in hear- 
ing people ; but there is at present no spe- 
cific authority to whom either of these 
can submit his special knowledge of this 
kind for the purposes of certification. 

4. The Branch is strongly of opinion 
that it cannot rightly be claimed that 
qualifications for teaching speech to deaf 
children necessarily carry with them the 
ability to correct defects of speech in 
hearing persons, and that any attempt to 
rule out those who may by personal study 
and effort, as referred to above, even 
though they have no qualifications for 
teaching the deaf, would be altogether 
indefensible and would meet with the 
proper disapprobation of other profes- 
sions. 

5. The Branch is further of opinion 
that the College of Teachers, or the As- 
sociation, might do something té meet the 
obvious need that exists for some means 
of training teachers of the deaf in the 
necessary work indicated in the reference 
of the Executive by arranging for occa- 
sional courses in the study of the defects 
of speech in hearing persons and the 
methods of treatment they require. It is 
evident that the study previously under- 
taken by such teachers would be a most 
valuable preliminary to the further study 
necessary to qualify them for the work 
of diagnosing and correcting defects of 
speech in hearing persons. 

In considering the reference of the Ex- 
ecutive, namely, “the proper qualifica- 
tions of the teacher of lip-reading,” the 
Midland Branch has regarded the matter 
as referring to teachers of lip-reading to 
those who become deaf after having ac- 
quired speech. From this point of view, 
the Branch beg to offer the following ob- 
servations : 

1. The development of lip-reading in 
persons who have become deaf after hav- 
ing acquired natural speech is essentially 
a vastly different proposition from that 
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of developing lip-reading in children who 
through deafness have no natural speech. 

2. The psychic differences between the 
two types of learners are immense and 
are of such a nature as to make similar 
procedures in the two types impossible. 

3: It is therefore the opinion of the 
Branch that teachers such as_ those, 
whether college trained or not, who ob- 
tain the Joint Board’s certificate for 
teaching deaf children, cannot be rightly 
regarded as thereby adequately qualified 
for teaching lip-reading to persons who 
become deaf after having acquired speech 
unless they have specially studied these 
great psychic differences and the means 
of practically meeting them in teaching. 
For this additional study the Branch re- 
gards teachers who pass the Joint Board’s 
examination as specially fitted. 

4. The Branch is of opinion that the 
College of Teachers, or the Association, 
should do something by way of establish- 
ing occasional courses for the study of 
the matter of teaching lip-reading to per- 
sons of the type referred to in this reply. 





THE MEDICAL ASPECTS OF 
AVIATION 


We trust that the newly constituted Air 
Council, whose president will be a Secre- 
tary of State of the first rank, will give 
every possible attention to the medical 
aspects of their duties. It is known that 
there has been a well-supported move- 
ment for constituting an air medical de- 
partment as a new and separate service, 
so that by starting from the beginning, 
while full advantage could be taken of 
the examples of organization afforded by 
the naval and the army medical services, 
the defects in those services which ex- 
perience has revealed could be avoided. 
We have reason to believe that the crea- 
tion of an air medical service of this new 
and independent sort has not met with 
the approval of the Air Council, whose 
decision on the matter may, however, yet 
be in reserve; but we are certain that the 
arguments which gave origin to this 
movement must have due effect with the 
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well-chosen personnel of the Council, 
among whom, by the way, room should 
be found for the director of the medical 
branch of the work. Our number of 
aviators, already large, is bound to be 
greatly increased, and there is not a med- 
ical man, whether with or without special 
knowledge, who cannot see that the strain 
on these young men must be enormous, 
and that to allow unfit persons to take the 
responsibility of flying, air-scouting, and 
air-fighting may be to condone suicide, 
Questions of blood pressure, of cardiac 
affections, of muscular balance, and of 
nervous stability are alike involved, and 
the flyer should not only be selected from 
the beginning for his sound physiological 
and psychological make-up, but he should 
be submitted to regular scrutiny during 
the whole time that he continues to dis- 
charge his arduous functions. In par- 
ticular should the cases of those flyers 
who have had accidents be made the sub- 
ject of careful investigation by medical 
officers qualified for the task, and the 
qualifications are not possessed by all. 
These officers will have to judge of their 
charges in highly difficult circumstances 
and decide about the possibility of the re- 
turn to duty of each man asa flyer. Sec- 
ondly, they will have to investigate the 
causation of injuries in order that acci- 
dents may as quickly as possible be 
grouped according to their similarity in 
occurrence or in other points, for in this 
way the existence of some common phy- 
sical default, which has led to a group of 
accidents, may be detected in other avia- 
tors, and this before new tragedies have 
occurred from an old cause. Some suc 

responsibilities as these will devolve upon 
the air medical service, and in whatever 
shape it comes into existence we hope 
that these considerations will have due 
weight; that the proper men will be 
chosen for the work, and that no matter 
of rank, save of intellectual rank, will 
have anything to say to the highly scien- 
tific questions that will be involved. Ref- 
erence is made in another column of this 
issue of The Lancet to the experiences 
of Major R. N. Greene, of the American 
Army Medical Service, in regard to avia- 
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tion. ‘This officer found that blood pres- 
sure was raised at 10,000 feet from 120 
to 200 mm., and suggests that flying may 
eventually cause arterio-sclerosis and car- 
diac hypertrophy. He ascribes some fatal 
falls to fits of unconsciousness, and urges 
that medical examination in doubtful 
cases of physical fitness should be con- 
trolled by giving the candidate an oppor- 
tunity to fly as a passenger, the mental 
equipment of the aviator being almost as 
important as the physical, so many and 
confusing are his problems, so rapidly 
and so appropriately must he meet them. 
Major Greene exactly shows the need for 
a specialized medical service such as we 
are advocating—The Lancet, London, 
January 12, 1918. 


WILL THE NEXT CHILD BE 
BORN DEAF ? 


An anxious father of a son he states 
“was born deaf” sends details concern- 
ing the life history of his own and of his 
wife’s parents and grandparents, together 
with a diagram from which we have made 
the graph shown. He writes: “I should 
like to have information as to the prob- 
ability of my having more deaf children.” 
We shall be glad to transmit to the father 
any communications our readers may 
send to us, and we hope there may be a 
thoughtful expression of opinion suitable 
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for publication in Tur Voura Review. 
Referring to his diagram, he adds: “Deaf 
means slightly to moderately deaf, but in 
no case completely deaf.” 





LIP-READING CONTEST FOLLOWED 
BY MOVIE 


The New York School for the Hard of 
Hearing, 18 East Forty-first Street, held its an- 
nual lip-reading bee yesterday at the Academy 
of Medicine, on West Forty-third Street. Mrs. 
Edward B. Nitchie is now principal of the 
school, having taken up thé work of her hus- 
band, who died last year. She had been his as- 
sistant. 

There were difficult and amusing contests 
conducted between the pupils, who amazed the 
onlookers by the facility with which they 
“heard” without ears, enjoying stories and dia- 
logues just by watching the lips of those who 
delivered them soundlessly from the platform. 
After the contests the pupils, who ranged from 
girls and boys to white-haired men and women, 
got their reward for excellence in the shape 
4 a two-reel motion picture, “Regiment of 

wo.” 

Some of the champion lip-readers are: Mrs. 
J. F. Hammond, Miss Cora B. Forbes, Miss 
Florence Taylor, Mrs. Milton Towne, Mrs. 
A. F. Holly, Jr.. Mrs. A. W. Peck, Mrs. J. Pey- 
ton Clark, Mrs. Frank D. Wilsey, Henry Mela, 
Mrs. N. G. Mack, Mrs. Roberts Given, and 
Miss L. P. Turner. There are just as many 
men as women among the pupils, by the way, 
and Mrs. Nitchie diplomatically declined to say 
why there is only one male champion in an 
even dozen of prize winners—New York Sun, 
January 30. 

Miss Katherine S. Fowler won the champi- 
onship for 1917-1918, and Miss A. Bigler won 
the beginners’ championship. 
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IDEALISM OF A PERFECT 
PRODUCT 


Esthetic idealism is the ideal of a per- 
fect product. This is one object of our 
utilitarianism. I do not see why there is 
not as much idealism of its kind in breed- 
ing a perfect animal, or in devising an 
absolutely exact instrument for measur- 
ing a thousand cubic feet of gas, or for 
measuring exactly the amount of casein 
in milk as there is in chipping out a Venus 
de Milo or erecting a Parthenon. In fact, 
our agricultural education starts off at 
the beginning of the freshman year by 
requiring the student to picture in his 
mind the ideally perfect horse, or cow, or 
ear of corn, and then to cultivate his ob- 
servation and judgment by showing ex- 
actly where and how far some actual cow 
or corn falls short of the ideal. This is 
the “score-card” method of instruction, 
which might well be adopted by idealists. 
Of course, a cow is just a cow and can 
never become a Winged Victory. But 
within her field of human endeavor she 
is capable of approaching an ideal. And, 
more than that, she is an ideal that every 
farmer and farmer’s boy—the despised 
slaves and helots of Greece—can aspire 
to. But, most of all, this idealism of a 
perfect product is the only way of ren- 
dering a perfect service to others. The 
same is true of all other branches of ap- 
plied science. They are all teachers of 
esthetic to the common man. And it is 
only as science gets applied that its ideal- 
ism gets democratic. Utilitarianism is 
the democracy of idealism.—Joun R. 
CoMMONS. 


THE “ENEMY LANGUAGE” 


As in America, the place of the enemy 
language occupies a prominent place in 
educational discussions in Europe. A 
committee on the English Modern Lan- 
guage Association recently adopted the 
following memorandum. 

It is not possible to give any exact fore- 
cast of the commercial relations of Eng- 
land and Germany after the war, but 
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whatever form they may assume there ig 
no doubt that a knowledge of German 
and German conditions will be required 
for commercial purposes. In the future 
it will be even more necessary than in the 
past that there shall be in responsible 
quarters people possessing an adequate 
knowledge of German and all that the 
study of German in the widest sense 
should imply. The study of Ger- 
man has inevitably suffered during the 
war, but we are of opinion that to allow 
any further diminution to take place, or 
even to accept the present reduced scale 
as permanent, would be to the national 
disadvantage. 

Similar convictions prevail in some 
quarters of Germany, apparently. Re- 
garding the teaching of English in Ger- 
man schools, the Mannheim Gazette as- 
serts: 

The modern languages occupy a promi- 
nent position in our real schools and 
higher real schools (Oberrealschulen), 
No narrow minds will demand their cur- 
tailment because of our unpleasant ex- 
perience with the French and the Eng- 
lish. On the contrary, the knowledge of 
these languages is absolutely necessary 
to us, especially that of English. Igno- 
rance of a foreign language or of a for- 
eign nation is not an element of strength, 
but of weakness. Besides, Germany has 
no intention of isolating herself from the 
rest of the world when the war is over. 
She does not want to wage war after war. 
She strives more than ever to penetrate 
into the world. The modern lan- 
guages ought to be given more, not less, 
time than heretofore-—From Education 
for January. 


Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld, an instructor in Gal- 
laudet College, has been appointed assistant 
editor of the American Annals of the Deaf, to 
take the place of Mr. Allan Bradshaw Fay, 
who died in 1916. For many years this valuable 
publication has been admirably and conscien- 
tiously edited by but a single individual, Dr. 
E. A. Fay, who is held in the highest esteem 
by the entire profession. That he should man- 
age to edit the Annals all these years without 
the aid of an assistant is a marvel.—North 
Dakota Banner, November 1. 
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SOUND PERCEPTION IN DEAF- 
MUTES * 


To the Editor: 

A usable amount of sound perception 
in deaf-mutes is of more frequent oc- 
currence than is generally recognized. 
This is because neither physician nor lay- 
man clearly understands how slight a de- 
gree of hearing can be utilized for educa- 
tional purposes. A child that cannot hear 
speech at short conversational distances 
will not spontaneously learn to speak, and 
is classed by the medical profession as 
a “deaf-mute.” Many children, properly 
so classed by physicians, have, neverthe- 
less, a sufficient power of perceiving 
sound to profit by special instruction 
adapted to train the brain to associate 
ideas with the imperfect sounds that can 
be perceived. This is possible because, 
by the laws of sound, the intensity with 
which the ear is affected varies inversely 
as the square of the distance, and a child 
who cannot hear a word spoken at a dis- 
tance of a yard may be able to hear it 
at a distance of an inch, since the im- 
pression on the ear would then be 1,296 
times as great, and if the sound was twice 
as loud as when spoken at a yard the 
effect would be 2,592 times as great. 

During the past twenty-four years 35 
per cent of the deaf children that have 
been brought to me for training in speech 
have possessed a sufficient degree of re- 
sidual hearing to profit by the auricular 
training which we give. Probably a third 
of the pupils in the State institutions for 
the deaf throughout the country could 
be trained to understand spoken language 
through the ear if given the opportunity 
to learn. 

Not only could their brains be trained 
to associate ideas with the sounds of 
speech, but by the conducting of some of 
the auricular exercises before a mirror, 
with special reference to articulation, a 
greatly improved and more natural speech 
could be secured from the pupil. 

_ There are many cases in which med- 
ical and surgical skill can secure for a 





_ *From The Journal of the American Med- 
ical Association, January 5, 1918. 
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deaf child at least a slight power of per- 
ceiving sound, though normal hearing 
cannot be attained. These slight powers 
of hearing, if properly used education- 
ally, can be made of great service to the 
child. At present, in the majority of 
cases, no use is made of them. The phy- 
sician should exert his influence to have 
the child receive the proper auricular 
training. 
Joun Durron WricHt, 
1 Mount Morris Park, West, N. Y. 


The Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
Mo., offers courses in lip-reading for the adult 
deat which may begin at any time from Sep- 
tember to June. Special arrangement may be 
made for courses throughout the summer 
months. The regular course of instruction 
consists of 40 lessons, which provide for a 
thorough study of the underlying principles of 
lip-reading. Instruction in this course is given 
individually at first, but the student is placed, 
as soon as deemed advisable, in a small group 
with two or three other students. This course 
may be completed in two months under the 
most favorable conditions, but the student is 
advised to spend at least three months at the 
work. At the end of this time he should have 
a thorough understanding of the principles of 
phonetics as applied to lip-reading and should 
be in a position to gain proficiency through the 
practise afforded by his ordinary daily inter- 
course. A normal training course for teach- 
ers is also conducted. 


Mr. John A. Mcllhenny, President of the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission, is calling at- 
tention to the need for war work in Washing- 
ton of thousands of stenographers, typists, gen- 
eral clerks, cataloging, filing and indexing 
clerks, draftsmen, inspectors, etc. Detailed in- 
formation may be secured at any post-office or 
custom house in the larger cities. 


Captain Wallace Foster, of Indianapolis, the 
well known friend of deaf soldiers and the 
“flag man,” is preparing for publication a “Pa- 
triotic Instructor for the American Citizen,” 
that is highly indorsed by leading educators 
and that will prove invaluable in awakening 
a true conception of patriotism and in stimulat- 
ing a stronger love for our country. 





“We are what we imagine, and our deeds are 
born of dreaming. Europe acts today epics 
that little children in their play conjured and 
statesmen murmured in their creeds.”—Percy 
Mackaye. 
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THERE ARE OTHERS 


A teacher in a State school for deaf children 
writes: “Now that I cannot secure copies of 
THE Voita Review for September and Octo- 
ber, I deeply regret that I failed to renew my 
subscription and membership when it expired 
in June. I did not renew it because I believed I 
could read the copies on file in the school; but 
only one copy is taken and I have never been 
able to locate it. So I enclose $2 and ask you 
to replace my name on your list of members.” 


“THE RAINDROP” MOST IN DEMAND 


A most prominent national deaf figure who 
recently died was Dr. James H. Logan, of 
Pittsburgh, north side, who succumbed to pneu- 
monia December 9, at the age of 94... 
That he was no “Dry-as-Dust” character, like 
many another scholar and scientist, would joy- 
fully be testified to by thousands of deaf chil- 
dren, past and present, who have reveled in 
“The Raindrop,” compiled by him. It is the 
book most in demand in our school, and al- 
though a dozen new volumes were got the 
recent fall it is seldom found on the library 
shelves. Taken all in all, he was one of the 
really great deaf men of all time, and if it 
were not for his great modesty and quietness 
of character none of our time would be more 
widely known.—The Michigan Mirror, Feb- 
ruary. 


HALIFAX SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Yesterday afternoon the Directors of the 
School for the Deaf, in Halifax, considered 
and promptly accepted a most generous offer 
made by the governors of Acadia College 
through the president, Dr. Cutten. Last week 
Mr. Fearon visited Wolfville to make en- 
quiries, where he was received by President 
Cutten and the professors with the greatest 
kindness and sympathy, and ample accommoda- 
tion was at once offered for about 60 pupils, 
with the promise of more if necessary. Practi- 
cally all the privileges of the college were in- 
cluded, such as workshops, library, recreation 
grounds, etc., and Mr. Fearon was directed to 
convey to the governors of Acadia, through 
Dr. Cutten, their high appreciation of the great 
kindness. 

This relieves the directors of the Halifax 
School for the Deaf of a great present re- 
sponsibility, as it will require at least six 
months to put the school building in Halifax 
in the condition in which it was previous to the 
explosion. Immediate steps will be taken to re- 
call the pupils now at their homes all over the 
Provinces and Newfoundland, and to begin 
lessons at Acadia College, which, as every one 
knows, enjoys one of the most beautiful and 
finest sites in Canada. 

The directors at the meeting were: President 


Forrest, Senator Power, Hon. G. E. Faulkne 
Dr. Frank Woodbury, C. R. Hoben, C. 
Blackadar, and Superintendent Fearon.—From 
The Acadian Recorder, Halifax, January 23, 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Beginner’s Book” is the fourth in 
series of books Miss Upham has contribute 
as an aid in the education of the deaf. All ar 
so finely illustrated and printed and are sé” 


practically helpful that the profession should ~ 


feel indebted to her. As the author states in” 
the preface: “The basic idea of this book is an = 
appeal to the child’s self-activity. The child’s” 


instinctive love for doing things should serve 


as an incentive in his learning to read.” 


There © 


is a vocabulary of more than 400 words, and7 
the phonetic drills are based on the Northamp- 7 


ton charts. 


From Toyko Ro-a-Gakko, Tokyo, Nippon, an” 4 
attractively bound set of 23 reproductions of | 


photographs showing the pupils at play, in the 7 
class-rooms, at work, etc., and illustrating work 7 


done. 60 pages; 6by9. 

Report of Typical Cases and Conditions, with 7 
Recommendations for Safe Practice. Being | 
Publication No. 12, of the National Committee 7 
for the Prevention of Blindness. 
November, 1917. 146 pages; 6by9 


New York, ~ 


ong 


Eye Hazards in Industrial Occupations: Aa 


s 


Talking Gloves for the Deaf ala Blind: © 
Their value to men injured in the present war, — 


By Harold T. Clark, Cleveland, Ohio, Novem- ] 


ber, 1917. 24 pages; 6by 9. 
The William Terry Touch Alphabet: For usé7 
by the deaf and by the deaf and blind. With — 


a brief sketch of the achievements of Dr. Wil- 7 
liam Terry during fifteen years of total blind- 7 


ness and deafness. By Mary T. Clark and ~ 
Harold T. Clark, Cleveland, Ohio. Second edi- 
tion. 16 pages; 6 by 9. 


phabet. 4 pages; 6by9. 


From the Washington records of the Marine 
Corps come the assertion that only one boy im = 
five among those recruited in quiet neighbor- — 
hoods has the acuteness of hearing possessed — 


by the average dweller in a noisy town. The 7 
rejections on the ground of defective hearing | 
were in the ratio of five to one in favor of | 
“city ears.’ 


The surgeons and scientists as- 


Comments on the William Terry Touch Ak 7 


sume that the quiet of country districts tends} 


to weaken, through disuse, the nerves in th 


ear, while the constant clamor of the city really | 


keeps the aural nerves responsive—From Pops 4 


ular Science Monthly, January. 


Ask your physician to subscribe for THR” 
It may help to broaden hig 
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views on the value of lip-reading. 





